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“WELL, AND PRAY, WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH MY FACE!” SAID MISS NELLIE, SHARPLY. 


A PLAIN GIRL. 


CHAPTER I. 
Dennis, if you and Miss Burke do not 


stop telling this instant I shall pire you sach 


fifty lines to write out before tea. 


Thus our by no means popular English | 


overness, in her very shriliest 

Zam Miss Dennis, one of the culprits alluded 
to ; I am also one of the ‘‘ big girls” at Madame 
Daverne’s eelect establishment for the education 
of young ladies, Iam nearly seventeen, and I 
4m not a young person to be trifled with. 

So I toss my head as I become scarlet with 
indignation at this public rebuke, and throw a 
Glance of defiance over my left shoulder right 
tato Miss Fenn’s gooseberry-coloured eyea—a look 
that cost me fifty lines and a very inky pair of 
Pry 5 ae nothing is to be had for nothing in 

w 


or 
Mary Burke, my cousin, had talked double as 


| much asI had done—in short, she always did; | 


but as I wrote out my task she lolted in Madame’s 
own special armchair in the school-room, and de- 
voured a yellow contraband novel she hed pro- 
duced from ber pocket, for this was the hour of 
| recreation, and every one'was at liberty to spend 
the time as they pleased, 
It was June—a lovely June efternoon—and 
almost all my schoolfellows were to be found 
strolling about the grounds in twos and threes, 
| or standing bere and there in little groups dis- 
cussing the approaching breaking-up, their new 
dresses, who was to have the different prizes, and 
who was not, Strange to say their surmises 
were generally quite wrong. 
I nibbled the end of my pen and stared out, 
tfully through the open window. I had 
only myself to thank for my enforced seclusion. 
Many a time and oft hadI to reap the un- 
pleasant consequences of some rash word or look, 
| for I was hob-tempered, impulsive, and reckless, 
being half Irish, My mother was a Burke, 
| sister to Mary’s father. 





| Half Irish I am, but I had never seen that 
| gem of the Western Ocean ; nordo I speak with 
the faintest suspicion of a brogue, in which J 
differ from my cousin Mary, who was as {b were 
caught wild, and sent over to be tamed and 
humanised by Madame Daverne about three terms 
previously, 

has certainly acquired a certain polish 
such as it is. She no longer descends the stairs 
by gaily sliding down with both hands on the 
banisters, nor does she burst into a room as if @ 
mad dog was after her, neither does she now 
whistle and say “Shure, an’ I will,” or “Ite 
illigant,” &c.; but her brogue is as rampant, 
her e’s as rolling, and her hair nearly as wild as 
ever. 

She talke incessantly—hers is the last tongue 
silent at night, the first to bestir itself in the 
morning. 

She tells us great histories of “ our place at 
home,” “* our carriages and horses,” our ten eer- 
vants, our society, our ‘amily, our ancestors, and 
| even our Banshee, 
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She talks with euch steady yolubility on these 
eubjeeté (and we all lieten slightly awed, I less 
thao the others, feeling a certain proud share in 
the whole connection, Banshee inclusive) that to 
an outsider at a little distance it sounds exactly 
as if she were reading aloud. 

Mary had a father and mother, two sisters and 
® brother, 

Neither of her sisters would consenb to be 
* finished” in Eogiaod, and Mary evidently looked 
forward to the sensation that ber new manners 
and accomplishwents would make upon net only 
her family, but the whole entire neighbourhood 
when she finally returned home for what is called 
“ good,” but, a3 occasionally happens, for “ bad.” 

I bave waudered a lorg way from myself and 
my fifvy lines, and before going further it would 
be as well to mention that my name is Ellen— 
generally Nellie— Dennis, 

Iam an orphan, and spend all my holidays 
with my grand mother in London. She lives there 
almost all the year round, aod her house in Park- 
lane ie the oply home that I can remember, 

“ There, thank goodness, that is done at last,” 
I cried, closing a book with a loud bang, and 
turnirg round on the edge of the form. “ It’s 
ecandaious we elder girls being Kept in order 
just as if we were in the little achcolroom, and 
uever allowed to open our lips,” I continued, 

“Yes; one quite forgets the eound of one’s 
own voice,” returned Moliy, now aleo closing her 
be ok, 

“ However, in another fortnight Madame will 
have seen the last of me. I go home, and not 
only that, but I shall come out.” 

“ And quite time you did,” I reply. You 
are eighteen, and you look fully two and twenty.” 

* Nonsense |” rather sharply, “you say that 
out of spite because old Granny Dennis is going 
to keep you on bere another year; and you 
would give your. two eyes out of your head if 
your cage door wae going to be opened too, Oh!” 
claeping her handa in sudden ecstasy, ‘* my, wou't 
I have fun, and won't I eut owt: Nannie and 
Maggie ; but I’m not so sure abowh Maggie, she 
is pretty, and men like her; she does nov care 
what she says,”’ 

Here I would have asked the meaning of this 
(to me) dark suyiog, but Mary burried ov,—~ 

“ She has no accomplishments, to be sure, like 
me or you.” ‘ 

I wee not all flattered by befog thus taken into 
partnership, 

“T can paint, and [can sing four songs, and 
dance. Ob! won't they be mad when they see 
me dance the new waliz They don’t kuow it 
themse! ves, and I won’s teach them ; catch me! 
I shall come out at Lord Dundalk’s ball, He 
gives one every autumn, when they have ‘ots of 
people there for the shooting ; heaps of officers, 
I like officers, and I'm sure to get heaps of 
partners,” 

I was by no means so sangnine on this score, 


Mary was certainly no beauty in my eyes. She | 


was stout, far too stout, with a waist like a 
pillow. She hada tolerable face, but her teeth 
were nov good, and she showed them too 
liberaily. Besides this she bad very, very light 
eyebrows and eyelashes, which certainly were a 
good match for her hair, but gave her rather an 
indefi::ite, unfinished look, She had aloud Jaugh, 
and a lord voices and ways; and only that she 
was iy own cousin, and that auch a thing was 
impossitle, I might have been inclined to think 
her a litile vulgar. 

She in-isted on our relationship, and ‘on 
cousins being cousins” to av extent that amazed 
me. Ste borrowed my books, pocket-money, 
hanckerchiefs, linen, and any of my garments 
that would fit ber, and wore them, not once, not 
® mere “lend of a loan,’ bub constantly and 
steadily till she wore. them cub 

Why, will sey the astute reader, did you not 
likewiee prey upon her wardrobe-—give her a 
Roland for av Oliver } 

For the excellent reason that there. was 
nothing to prey on, nothing I would or could be 
seen in, Her dresses were the tenible triumphs 
of eome roadside Irish dressmaker, not even a 
villager ; her hate and bonneds were the scorn, of 
the whole establichment ; her boots and glovee 
* boo utterly.awful;” out she little recked these 





deficiencies, She wore my dresses, my hats, my 
jackets; luckily for me my boots and gloves 
would not fit. her. 

We shared the same room; being cousins 
Madame Daverne thought she was doing a won- 
derful kindness to the inexperienced, wild Irish 
girl in quartering on her one of her oldest pupils; 
but the wild Irieh girl soon made herself com- 
pletely ab home with my belongings, and there 4 
was an ease anda ‘‘matter-of course air” about 
her whole proceeding that took me so much aback 
at firet thao [ could not speak, eculd not remon- 
strate, and afterwards it was too late, and, as 
Mary continually said, “ we were nearly the same 
as sisters, and blood was thicker than water,”and 
she did nob know another sent on earth whose 
clothes she would have liked to wear bub mire, 
nob even Navnie’s or Maggie's, which, ff they 
emanated from the same artiste as her own, was 
more than likely. 

However, in thore daysI was not nearly as 
sharp, or as far seeiag, avd suspicious as I am 
now, and I was very much attached to Mary’ in 
my fashion, looked up to her, for hers was the 
master-mind, and believed in ber implicitly, 
although I was a class above her in the school, 
and a proficient in music, painting and languages, 
in short, one of Madame’s “show” girls, whilst 
Mary came to me for help ineums, in composition 
in translation, and looked upon my assistance ss 
her positive right. 

Certainly she worked hard and made the most 
of her time, but a year Is too ehort a period to 
acquire anything bud ® mere veneer of accom- 
plishraents, and Mary’s English was shameful,, 

I heard her say once, with the utmost com-’ 
placency, that “ Mary Queen of Scots was one of 
the wives of Henry VII!.,” and her geography 
was oo @ par with her Eoglish history. 

“IT suppose you will come out nexb season in 
London!” ehe said, efter an unusually long 
silence, gazing ab her meditatively with her chin 
ia ber hand, ‘‘ be presented at Court, and all that, 
I koow your graunie intends you to marry some 
ewell——mother said so—niake no end of a match, 
buball the tame { do not exactly see how you 
are going to do it,” 

She paused, and then went on,— 

" You.won't have avy money, and you have no 
looks worth mentioning, Ycur nose ia too short, 
your face is tuo thin, and as for your eyes——” 

“Well!” angrily, “what about my eyes?” 

* They are not bad when one can see them, 
but they are always balf shut, for you are always 
smilivg and screwing them up so. It’s cheerful, 
but it’s nob beceming, and I don’t believe it can 
be lucky to be always laughiog as you are.’’ 

“Tam not always laughing—what is there to 
langh at in thie place ?’? I demanded, fiercely, 
stil! smarting withthe recollectionof my fifty lines, 

“Vm eure I don’t know, but you find p'enty,” 
she returned, witha shrug. “How I wish your 
granuie would have me on a visit, and give me 
some nice dresses like yours, and let her maid do 
rie hair, and dress me, and tage me out, and all 
that.” 

“She never goes to balls,” I interrupted, “ and 
Morris never dresses me; or doee my hair. She 
walks out with mein the park, that’s all.” 

“And don’t you go with the old lady in the 
carriage ?” 

“ Never, except to church and the dentiat’s.” 

“Oh, that’s bad, Then it’s not all a bed of 
roses, my sweet Nellie, It must be very dull 
work walking out with Morris, eh? If I bad your 
chances I'd make your grannie trot me out, I'd 
stick to her apron like a burr. Iu’s 6 pity she 
hatesall the Burkes, and never wonld. hear of 
you having me for a day in passing through town, 
or you would see if I would not wind myself into 
her aged affections, 

* Bless me, there’s the first tea bell. . I know 
there will be a grand spread» to-night, Edith 
Long had a hamper from home—cakesa, jam, and. 
clotted cream. I mean to be very civil to Edith 
this evening,” she added with a laugh, “in spite 
of the awful row we had yesterday about the ink 
on her French, dictionary, Come along, we 
have only ten minutes; and the thoughts of all 
the nice things we are going to have has made 
me ravenously hungry.” i 

So saying, my Cousin Mary hurried up to our 





routual bower,.and proceeded to adorn herself in 
® cream cashmere; once my property, Ww ‘y 
had (thanks to her partiality for the garment) 
long six ce departed. bs 


CHAPTER IL 


Tue holidaya are over, and I do not regret 
them much. Six weeks of the Londoti season in 
a bijou mansion in Park-lane sounds ustommonly 
well; bubs then, unlumkily for me, I was not 
“out.” rs 

I as only sixteen-and-a-balf, and grand- 
mamma, who was not the tradicional kind, fond 
old lady of story-books, but a fashionable, well. 
preserved, elderly matron, who did not at all 
relish bavivg a grown-up child, kept'me well io 
the background with an iron hand. 

She had never approved of her only son’s mar- 
riage with a pretty, pennil wild Irish girl. 
Her early death had transf me to granpie’> 
care; she could not well refuse me a home, bus 
the took care that I saw it seldom and troubled 
her as little as possible, 

G:andmamma did not care for me—nor indeed 
for anyone ; not anything much excepting her 
peevish white poodle, ard in a less degree for 
Mcrris, her meid, 

It was not her nature—her heart was like a 
hard kernel, it had no feeling ; no great emotions 
of joy or grief had ever atirred her, consequently 
she had ‘‘worn well—time had not had an open- 
ing for tracing such deep furrows on her face as- 
might have been expected from her as 

She was nearly seventy, so the Burkes said, 
but she really, in a becomivg bonnet or cap, and 
0 po light well behind her, did not look more 
than fifty. 

She nah ber hair, which was snow white, in 
curls one over the other in a kind of fringe, and 
very well these white locks contrasted with her 
quick, but still moet brilliant, black eyes ; her 
teeth were lovely (the very best a dentist could 
furnish), ber slight figure, perfect toilettes, and 
witty tongue made Mrs. Le Marchant Dennis a 
popular feature ab many a dinner and many a 
drawing room. giles 

She was as passionately fond of society as if 
she were one-and-twenty, and gave chafming 
little dinners, crowded “st homes,” and dainty 
luncheons ; but I need not say that I never 
figured at any of them ; indeed, I am sure that- 
my existence was not kuown to many of grannie’s 
gay friends, 

Loccupied a kind of front attic, a very bald, 
bare looking room, with mere slips of carpeting: 
on the boards, and all the invalid furniture from 
three hedrooms, 

I vibrated between this apartment and a smal) 
room at the back of the diuiag-room, where 
Morris refurbished her mistress’s dressee 
washed Muff, the poodle, and I tock my meale, 

Grannie never rose before eleven or twelve, 
lurched in her own dressing room, and then 
went out, coming home to afternoon tea and to 
receive friends,.and going out again, probably to 
dine or to a theatre, so I saw but little of her ;. 
scmetimes for days we never met, or I would 
have a mere vision of a magnificend figure in 
black velvet and diamonds stepping dowcstaire 
to her brovgbam or her dinner. 

Morris was my more immediate patroness-—a 
very superior person ia grandmamma’s eyes with 
@ thin face, thin hair, and. red more, ...,,.. 

As she sat working, and I sat reading in the 
mornivg-room (30 called), she often. gave. me 
bird’s-eye view of thing» in general, and of her. 
own candid opinion of me and my prospects in 
particular, ‘ owied 

As for instance, one evening as she sat. atitch- 
ing, snd I, tired of reading, had risen yp end 


stood putting back my tumbled hair before. 


mirror over the chimney-piece, she, after, watch- 
ing me carefully with her head sehr side {Ll saw 
her in the mirror), seid, very gently,— 
“Doar me, Mias Nellie, how tall you do cs ; 
like a beanstalk, Your figure ain't bad, No, it’s 
better than I expected, but. your face-—” and 
she pauscd expressively, leaving me to fill up the 
gap e 1 ¢ 4 
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“Well,”, turning sharply round—'‘and pray, 
what Js the matter with my face % aks 

‘Oh, nothing particular—that’s just it. That’s 
whatyour grandmamma keeps saying. Iv’a just 
like ten hundred of other giri’s facee—nothing to 
create & remark op, one way or the otier.’’ 
wien is not that just what it ought to 

“No, You see, Miss Nellie, when you were a 
little girl you gave promise of growiag up rare 
and pretty, and your grandmamma was fuli sure 
ehe would marry you off in your first season 
to a lord at least, ond now—now-—-—” 

“Well, and now ?"”. rr Giteasnrs! 

“Why, your complexion is nothing, and your 
nose ig mot what it ought to have been. You 
have nothing but your eyes and hair, and that’s 
po use-—I mean the hair. You have got so much 
everyone says it’s. false—it might just as well 
be it, too,” 

“And my teeth also, I. suppose,” I added, 
displaying two rows of even. ivory for my own 
satisfaction. ‘ Well, it’s uot,’ giving my head a 
shake, “and so mamma is disappointed 
that T'am net a beauty, Is this what you 
mean?” 

“ Aye, that she is,’ shaking her bead in a 
despondent manner. ‘And every ,holidays, iu- 
stead of getting better-———”’ 

**I get worse. Never mind, Morris,” I added, 
consolingly, “‘ maybe I have got an ugly fit on. I 
may grow out of it—who knows? If I wore a 
fringe, and had my gowns from Madame Lie, 
1€ [ would not surprise you yet——” 

To this suggestion Morris merely shook her 
head very eadiy ; evidently in her opinion my 
case was h 

Now I never had a very high opivion 
of my own charms; I was wnever con- 
sidered one of the “ pretty girle” at school, an 
school is a place (at least mine was) where every- 
ose found their level, and-where one was 
made quite at homs with piain speaking. 

I was considered clever—thanks to which 
character I was always called upon to lend a 
helping hand with themes or sums—but my 
claims to beauty had never been so much as 
mentioned. ~All ‘the same, I. was rob at all 
pleased to hear Morris thus diseoursing so dis- 
couragingly en the subject of my appearance. 

elongated my neck, ‘turned my head from 
elce to side, eo as to try and thus catch my profile 
to the best advantage, ‘and then I spoke, eur- 
veying my own reflection. 

“‘Candidly speaking, Morris, I know I am not 
much to look at now, although my hair and teeth 
and eyés are all first-rate of their kind, but if 
iy complexion improves and my face fille out, I 
should not be a bit eurprised if’ turned out 
quite a beauty in the coming by-and-by.” 

“Lor, Miss Nellie!" she ejaculate?, with a 
smile of toleration, “how you do talk. You are 
&® fanny young lady, and full of your jokes 
always.” 

“ But this is no joke,” I returned, now facing 
fier with my bands behind me. “ Do you —— 
for one second that I would joke on such o serious 
matter as my own personal appearance? No, 
no! And supposing I became a beautiful swan 
instead of an ugly duckling—you of course, have 
tead the a Morrfe—awhat will grannie do 
then, eh? me that, if you please,” 

“Oh, she will marry. you off next season easy. 
You — rod ee br m ‘ ' 

But sup t t want to marry, 
what then? and T sece's--ateats—oan's e” 

“Oh, Mise Nellie! you know as that’s non- 
sense—you mtst. You ain’t got no choice. Your 
grandmsmma has given you the best edication and 
ail er and will we J all eke from her 
own dressmaker, and give you every advantage ; 
bub she don’t reckon - laste you. She don’t 
like young pedpleabout her, as you know, © And 
she says to me only last week, ‘This is terrible 
indeed about Miss nis ; I shall kéep her at 
school another year,”” 

“ Another year!” I shricked. “™ What do you 
tran, Morris? I’m to leave at Christmas." 

“No, not now, miss; she wants to see how you 
will look fn another year, and give you every 
clance, and then she will bring you out and give 





you & season here, And if nothing comes of 
that ———” pausing, as usual, 
Bat n, if nothing comes of that,” I echoed, 


“Why, she can’t do more, miles, and—you'll 
not mention thie !—but she says she will send 
you off te your mother’s people, and see what 
hand they can make of you, She will pay them, 
of course. But you know as she would never 
have a young person living with her permanent ; 
you know it as well as I do, sojust you make hay 
whilet the sewn shines ! ” she concluded, in a tone 
of solemn warning, snipping off a thread as che 


spoke. 

“T wish you would tell me one thing, Morris,” 
I said, sitting down at the table, leaning my chin 
on my hande and looking at her gravely ; “ just 
one thing more, Why {s grandmamma so 
queer *” 

* Qaeer? What do a mean, miss?” 

" She never speake of father, who was her only 
son ; she never mentions mother, except to say 
something cuttiog about scheming families and 
foolish marriages. What doesit allmean? You 
might tell me, You see, I don’t remember either 
father or mother. How could I remember her— 
she died when I was born, Grandmamma never 
speake of him; no, nor anyone. Did—did,” 
lowering my voice, “he do anything?” I added, 
mysteriously, 

“ Groat goodness! Miss Nellie !” cried Morris, 
with a violent etart and a jerk of her elbow 
that nearly capsized her work -basket ; ‘‘ whatever 
in the world put euch queer notions into your 
head this night, You area rare strange young 
lady ; first saying you'll grow up a beauty, and 
then—then talking auch utter trash ; it’s wall {t 
was only tome. And nowit’s time you had your 
supper, and I ll ring for the tray, for you know 
it’eio bed at half-past nine you must be ; novhing 
like pans doe we for the complexion,” jerking the 
bell as spoke. 

Presently my frugal supper of bread and cheese 
end a glass of milk made its appearance, and I 
rapidly despatched it, and went away to my 
bower under the slates, 

AsI lay awake pondering over many things, 
and listening to the rolling of belated carriages 
up and down Park-lane, it suddenly occurred to 
me ia one sharp stingiog recollection, that now 
Ieame to think over it, away from Morris's 
voluble tongua, she had never answered my ques: 
tion about my father, and she had become un- 
usually red ; what did it mean ? 

I bad been told that be died suddenly on a 
passage to Australia, where he went for the 
benefit of his health, but nothing further had been 
divulged, 

I dared not open the subject to grandmamma ; 
honestly, I was @ good deal afraid of grand- 
mamma, 

And ib was odd that there was not one sing’e 
likeness of her only child, her dead son, among 
all the copntless pictures and photographa that 
adorned her charming boudoir and drawing-room 
in Park-lane. 

There was some mystery about bin I was cer- 
tain, and I was quite old enough to raise the veil 
and know what strauge story Was connected with 
my father’s past. Kuow it I would—I was quite 
resolved upon this—as [ sat up auddenly in bed, 
and made a kind of mental vow that all my ener- 
gies, which were a considerable force, should be 
employed in uuravelling the reason of grand- 
mother’s icy silence on the ewbject of her only 


son, 

“Teould not asleep (f who might bave gained 
a medal among the seven sleepers). I lay awake 
hour after hour ina strange, most unusual ex- 
tited frame of mind. I seemed to have suddenly 
roused up some dormant ideas that would not be 
laid, to be standing on the threshold of another 
phase of my existence, to be passiog from the 
school girl, with her mind full of to-morrow's 
lessons (of a difficult G-rman exercise, a tough 
question in fractions, a dry subject whereon to 
write a composition for our literary master), these 
thivgs had occasionally kept me from sleep— 


‘| nothing else, 


Now it was diferent—a burniog, penetrating 
idea was throbbing in my brain. I was no longer 
a schoolgirl, only anxious to maintain my repute- 





tion as one of the clevereat of Madame’s pupils. 
No, no, nothing of the kind. I was a young 
woman with & purpose, 


‘ 


CHAPTER IIL 


Wits the purpose alluded tc at the end of 
the last chapter still uppermost in my mind, 
I rose the next morning fully resolved to leave 
no atone unturned to solve the myatery. I threw 
out many hiuts to Morris: duriqfg the morning ; 
and turn the conversation as she would I alwaya 
led it straight back to the history of my parents, 

But Morris was too clever to allow any scliool- 

irl chit of sixteen thus-to pump her, She 
loubled, and twisted, and dodged, and managed 
to avoid answering any leading questions in a 
manner that reflected the grestcav credit upon 
her menta! faculties, 

J left off no wiser than I begen. My “pa” and 
ma,” as she called them, were dead years upon 
years—why had I suddenly taken it into my head 
to worrit about them. Thus she turned my 
newly-born filial interest, Best let them alone, 

But this advice wae not acceptable. As 1 had 
failed with Morris 1 made up my wind (oh ; boid 
endeavour) to try grandimamma, I was return- 
fog to school in two days’ time, there was not 
a moment to be lost. 

I had so few opportunities, too, of a téte-2 téle 
with her, and when I had I was generally too 
much awed to epeak. But for once I was 
resolved (if I got the chance) to bring my 
courage to the sticking point, aud fate did favour 
bit 


8 

I was desired to juin her at afternoon tea, and 
to induct myself into my Sanday gown for the 
occasion, which [ did, of course, and lost no time 
in presenting myself in the front drawing-room— 
a lovely apartment in my eyes, with rose-tinted 
half-covered blinds, banks of hot-house flowers 
in the windows, and fireplace, soft, inviting plush 
and velvet chairs and couches, Persian ruge, old 
china, heaps of little tables and cabinets 
scattered with photes of grandmamma’s friende, 
and the walls likewise covered with valuable 
pictures, 

Imagine in the midet of thie dream of a room 
my grandparent seated ia a low chair hear ihe 
tea-table, toying with o French novel aud a paper- 
knife, posed in » most becoming light, and garbed 
in a lovely black satin “tea gown,” smothered in 
Spanish lace, with a sweet little cap on the top 
of her white curls, diamonds in her ears, and big 
diamonds on her hands, Her hands were the 
oldest lookiog part of her—they were very 
wrickied—but with her hands bidden grand- 
mamma looked a handsome, hawk-eyed lady of 
fifty. 

T admired her immensely—but the adciratioa 
was not mutual—as she gazed steadily at me 
through her gold lorgnette as I advanced. She 
put it down with one hand, offered me the other, 
and sighed an exceediog deep and bitter sigh—a 
sigh caused by my shortcomings in looks, of 
course, > 

“Dear me, Ellen! Where did you pick up 
such a way of prancing intoa room? Can’t you 
walk—-walk like a lady?” she aked in an 
irritated tone, 

ITcoloured. I did not like this kind of con- 
vereation, and { had been to!d at school that I 
walked well, and I bad believed wy kind infor- 
mant. 5 

I took a seat and cast down my eyes and said 
nothing, whilst grandmamma lucked me over to 
see if she could find anything else on which to 
remark, She did, of coursee—my hair—my ua- 
lucky hair | 

* How frightfully you do your hair, child! 
Your hair is like a great hemp-rope, end ruch aa 
ugly colour, too—neither fair ncr brown’; the 
less seen of it the better, Can't you make your 
head look smaller?” 

“ ll try, gradmamma,” I said, meekly. 

"IT do wish you had some looks,” pouring oub 
the tea ; “it’s eo very provoking for @ girl who 
has nothing, no money, no prospecte, to bs eo 
undeniably plain, and you ought not to be~ 
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querulously, Your mother was a beauty, not 
that I admired her—and look at me !”” 

I did. She was certainly an exceedingly hand- 
some, well-preserved old person. Her nose was 
perfect, her hair was decided in its tint, not like 
mine, that seethed unable to make up its mind 
between dark and light ! 

“ You go back to school on’ Wednesday, Morris 
tells me?” 

* Yes, grandmamma.” . 

“You are to stay at least till Easter. I’m 
resolved on that. 1t would be absurd to remove 
you soover!” 

“Yes, grandmamma.” 

“Yea, grandmamma |” she mimicked, “Can't 
you think of something else to say, you truly 
bread-and-butter miss, but yes, grandmamma ? 
Now do let me hear you originate one remark— 
one original remark-—to show that your fourteen 
years’ most expensive schooling has not been 
thrown away! Come, now, say something ; and 
do say something I’ve not heard before.” 

Yes, I would, 

Here was my opportunity, my courage per- 
mitting. My heart beat fearfully fast, and my 
cheeks felt scarlet, and I had great difficulty in 
finding my voice, but I did epeak-—I did utter an 
original remark. It was this,— 

“ Graadmamma, I should like to know if you 
have any picture of my father?” 

Grandmamma paused with her cup half-way to 
her lips, set it down, and turned a livid face on 
me, as she said, in a curious voica,—- 

“ Why q ” 

“ Because I should like to see it! I should 
like to know what he was like. I should like to 
hear a—if—I—may—something about him,” I 
stammered out, 

“There is no picture of your father,” she said, 
very sharply, ‘Iam glad of it! Never name 
him to me, girl! He is your diegrace—and 
mine, too!” 

“And why? What did he do’” I asked, with 
unusual boldness, 

“Never ask! It is your unspeakable gain not 
to know what I know! Never seck to discover 
this as long as you live; indeed, seek or not, it 
is out of your power. But one word more; never 
-—as long as you live on my charity~open this 
subject again. You will have gerious reason to 
regret it if you do!” 

Her manner was so stern, so hard, eo cruel ; her 
words so biting, her looks so hostile, that I felt 
chilled all over. I became pale, my lips quivered, 
but brought forth no sound, my eyes filled with 
tears, 

At this awkward juncture the door opened, 
and @ visitor now entered—a man—not young in 
my eyes then, buty possibly five-and-thirty. 

There was no time to bustle me away. I was 
not allowed to geet visitors, so my grandparent 
made the bert 6f circumstances. j 

She changed her countenance with the opening 
of the door, and was all smiles, eurprise, and 
false testh. At this moment I almost hated 
grandmamma. 

She did not introduce me, spite of the new 
arrival’s hard staring and futile endeavours to 
admit me into the conversation ; and after he 
had had two cups of tea, and had talked of many 
persons unknown to me—even by name--bub 
apparently mutual friends of hie and grand- 
mamma’s, ehe said,— 

“ By the bye, I have a letter to show you,” 
beckoniog me to approach. “Tell Morris to 
bring down my little writing-case, and,” she 
rary in a much lower key, “ you need not come 

ck. 

I wae not sorry for the permission to retire, 
for I had been nervously badgering my brains for 
some excuse for effecting my exit, which I now 
did—not at all in a very creditable manner, 

What would Madame have said had she seen me 
nearly knock over a emall taper, and bestow a 
most awkward and anything but graceful bow on 
grandmamma’s visitor as I quitted the room } 


CHAPTER IV. 


I was net at all sorry to return to school and 
the companionship of my old friends, and plenty 


of hard work soon dispelled the strange ideas that 
I had been brooding over during the holidays, 

I really had very little time for thought—for 
speculating on what my father could have done 
that he had disgraced not merely himself, but 
grandmamma and me? Why was she so hard, 
80 worldly, so unfeeling, so unlike other people's 
relations ? 

“No doubt I shall find out some day,” I snid 
to myself, and with this salve I quieted my uneasy 
thoughts for the present, telling myself that I 
could do no good to anyone by neglecting my 
studies and giving myself up todreamy specula- 
tions—-time enough fir that when I had left 
school. So you will perceive that I wae ravber a 
practical young person. 

Time went on, and Christmas came round, 

At Christmas grandmamma had _ usually 
numbers of invitations to country houses, and 
she did not want me; and from a fleeting glance 
she had of me when | was suffering from a fear- 
ful cold in the head, her hopes of my being a 
credit to her in the way of looks sank lower than 
ever ; consequently she was only too-happy to 
snatch at avy invitation that would take me out 
of her sight. 

One of our schoolfellows had asked me down to 
Scotland, and grandmamma never hesitated an 
instant -- made no prudent inquiries — but, 
figuratively, “ jumped at the offer.” 

Theodosia Maxwell, kaown to her familiars as 
" Doosie,” was a wild girl, with red hair, and o 
strong accent, full of high spixite and unflagging 
energy. 

I did not know that these *' spirits” in her-had 
taken the form of excessive fustness in her sisters 
--that they were known, far and wide, a~ 
“ capital fun ” by men, and “those awful women” 
by the ladies. 

I did kaow that Mr. Maxwell was a very rich 
manufacturer—-a widower, with three daughters 
and one son (in the army), and as I had a good 
stock of high spirits of my own, when not under 
grandmamma’s eye, I looked forward to my trip 
over the border with the keenest anticipation. 

How cold it was on the journey. Loudly did 
Doosie demand fresh foot-warmers at every 
station, As we neared our destination the cold 
became intense, aud I certainly looked my worst, 
and that was saying a good deal, as I stepped out 
on the platform at St. Enoch’s station with feet 
and hands like ice, and a nose the colour of pickled 
cabbage, 

Doosie was little better, even though she was a 
native and used to the climate. Another short 
| railway journey, and we were at our journey’s 
end. 

A neat brougham and horse awaited us at the 
station, and soon we were driving up a very short 
avenue to a very large hideous house. 

It looked nearly new, though ic had really been 
built about twenty-five years, It was a glaring, 
gaudy red, and all the windows had bright, blue 
Venetian blinds—this on a background of green 
evergreens, was too, too gaudy. 

“Well, what do you think of Glenmere ?” said 
Doosie, “Glenmere Castle, though there are 
no towers }” 

“Oh, it’s—it’s very large,” was all I could 


reply. 

“ Wait till you see the inside—it’s magnificant ; 
the whole drawing-room is done up in Stuart 
tartan satin—curtaine and all. It looks so well 
and eo national, pa says, And here we are,” she 
concluded, opening the door. “ Well MacTavick,” 
to s raw-boned footuan, ‘' where are the young 
ladies? I hope you have got a good tea for us— 
we are starved! Come along, Nellie; they are 
sure to be in here,” 

Doosie pushed the door open, aud we found 
ourselves in the presence of her two sisters and 
her aunt (cheir chaperone). They all three 
rushed at ue with various loud exclamations, and 
a sound of kissing might be heard going on for 
fully two minutes, 

They all three kissed me just as long and as 
heartily as Doosie herself, and then we were 
introduced. 

** This is Jessie,” esid my schoolfellow, poin 
ing to her eldest sister. “This is Bobbie,” 





nodding ad the other, ‘‘and that’s Aunc Flora, 





but we never dream of calling hér aunt, only 
#iora or Flo, and you are to do the same.” 

Abt this the lady indicated gave a loud, harsit 
laugh like a kind of peacock’s screech, and 
said,-— 

“To be sure she shall, I am game for any 
number of adopted nieces.” 

And then we all est down, and every one, 
except me, began to talk at once, and I took off 
roy hat and listened, and looked ox. 

The two Miss Maxwells were plain and rather 
inclined to be sandy. They had very small waists, 
huge “ Zulu ” fringes, and wore neat tailor-made 
dresses, with stick-up collars, white crossed over 
ties, gold pins, and waistcoats, They looked be- 
tween the ages of twenty and twenty-five. 

Aunt Flora was a very small woman, with o 
neat little trim figure, beautifully dressed in a 
dark red costume, She wore no and no 
man’s collar or waistcoat; but there her 
difference between her and her nieces ended 
She sppeared to be im her manners just as 
young as avy of them, and-to my great astonish- 
ment her eentences were well spiced with slang, 
and her grammar was decidedly shaky. 

“We did nob expecb you so soon,” she said, 
“or we would have been looking out; but the 
fact is, we have been so busy talking over a rare 
bit of fun we are going to have we half forgot the 
time.” 


“ And what's the fan to be?” said Doosie, ‘I 
hope Nellie and I can come in for it—goodness 
knows we want something to amuse us, just home 
fiom school, far more than you do, so let us have 
it at cace,” : 

“ You are not ‘out’ you two,” put in Bobbie, 
“go you can’t go to balls, nor expect it!” 

Balla be bothered,” rejoined her sister, “I 
shall make the pater give a hop at home, Now, 
what's your fun?” 

“Te’s not exactly fun; bub Colin has two 
brother-officers coming duwn to stay—bachelors, 
of course, They arrive to-night, and we are 
going to take them to the county ball on Thure- 


“ Oh,” said Doosie, “is that ali? I thought, 
perhaps, you were going to have theatricals, or 
something more in that line. Men in a house are 
an awful nuisance, especially strangers.” : 

“These won't be. Colin says they are just 
our style, and one of them is a regular vision of 
beauty—a kind of ‘look and die’ hero,” 

“But rather a bear in his manners,” put in 
Aunt Flo, witha “ha! ha!” all her own. 

“ Oh, never fear,” returned Bobbie. “* You'll 
see 1’ll soon tame him. I'll be bear leader! 
Recollect, girls,” looking round as she spoke, 
“ that I bespeak the bear for myself. Nepoach- 
ing. Trespaseers will be prosecuted,” 

“ ]’m sure you are welcome to him, as far as I 
am concerned,” said Aunt Flo, generously, “I 
never admire dark men,” by which little speech 
I perceived that she evidently went shares in her 
nieces’ admirers, aud did nob at all coneider 
herself, what is commonly called, “on the 
shelf.” 

“We had all the work in the world to get 
the governor’s leave for these two. He does 
nob mind dozens in and out all day, but he hates 
men iu the house, don’t study his little 
ways, They situpall night smoking, and they 
won't come down to prayer® and they interrupt 
all his best storles—or yawn In his face—so he 
says, poor old dear,” 

“The bear will be sure to yawn, if not go to 
sleep, Why did Colin ask him!” said Doosie, 
irritably. 

“ Oh, because he isa good shot, and a good 
fellow, he says, and was keen on coming, and 
Colin likes him, 

"Keen on coming! Then he must have heard 
of me!” said Bobbie, witha giggle. “ Eh, what 
do you say, girls} And I have another piece of 
news for you, Doosie. The big house at Ruther- 
glen is let for the shooting. Has “been full all 
the season—a very seb. A Mr. Norton, 
wife and daughter—daughter pretty, but rather 
stuck-upish, but the old birds very friendly. 
Though not strictly speaking Vere de Vere, they 
always have the house crammed with men. We 
are going over there to a dance to-morrow. And 
now, enough. You two are starving, Come into 
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the breakfast-room ; I ordered tea there, You 
can sit right down at the table and make a really 
good meal, andafter that we must go up and 
adorp, to be in time for Colin and his company,” 
said Bobbie at the top of her voice (everyone 
here epoke at the top of their voice, perhaps be- 
cause the rooms were so large), as she led the 
way across the hall. ‘* They wiil be here before 
we kuow where we are, and |’m just dying to see 
the bear-——my bear, if you please,” 

“No one ia goiog to diepute him with you. 
No one wants a brute,” said Jeasie, delighted at 
her own wit; ‘I’m going to try my ‘preutice 
hand ov the other,” 

“And pray what is to become of me!’ said 
Aunt Flora, in a tone of affected anguish. 

“Oh! you, Flo, you know that you alwaya 
take our young men away from usa. No one has 
* mercy on you now, you awful little flirt!” 

was struck dumb—not to say half choked 
with a piece of bread and butter—to hear a niece 
address an elder, and an aunt, in this fashion, 

What would have been my fate had I dared to 
hint halfas much to grandmamma? And there 
was no doubt that she much preferred the society 
of gentlemen to that of her own sex; for, in her 
way, she was a flirt, too! 

Glenmere had money written all over it in 
huge capital letters. The foot sank in soft 
carpets, Mirrors met one at every turn, ful) length. 
My room was the most luxurious I had ever 
oecupied—not that this is paying it much of a 
compliment, 

It contained a duchesse dressing-table, cheval 
g'ass, writing-table, couch, arm-chairs, a roomy 
wardrobe, and quantities of pictures and pretty 
things—all set-off by crimson and grey hangings, 
and furniture covered to correspond. 

My room opened out of Doosle’s ; so I had no 
need for @ night-light, or fears of robbers or 
ghosts, and she kept her door between us wide 
opened, and harapgued me at intervals during her 
toilet and mine, 

‘Wear your white Surah thab you got 
for the breaking-up last summer, and I'll 
wear mine,” she ssid, ‘ You shall pass as my 
sister for once, and really, Nellie,” now standing 
on the threshold, hair-brush in band, “ you see 
that up here among us you are quitea beauty. I 
was looking at you at tea to-night, and, upon my 
word, you beat Jessie and Bobbie into fite—nob 
that is saying much ; and when you havea colour 
such as you have now—only I know you won’t 
keep it—you look quite pratty, that is, for, bere. 
OF couree, down at Richmond no one thought 
anything of you; and as for me I was beneath 
contempt. You really look awfully nice, There— 
there is the firat govg, so & must hurry, Come 
in and lace me, for I sent Smith away.” 

I responded to this invitation at once, for I 
was ready ; and, as I laced Doosie, she gave me a 
kind of a key to the family, which I here pass on. 

The governor was a very dear old party, and 
let them do what they liked, provided they 
attended prayers, and went twice to the U.P, 
(United Presbyterian) on Sunday. 

Colin was awfully conceited, and tried to lord 
it over everyone ; he had a horrid temper anda 
#potty complexion, and no end of side on. 

Jessie was led all over tho place by Bobbie 
and Flo, who did not care what thing they said 
or did ag long as they had lots of fun—dancing, 
new dresses, and lote of men in tow. 

Flo wae their maternal aunt, and—no, nob 
young, but—awfully kind and jolly. All the old 
frumps of the neighbourbood said she was fast, 
&c.; but what harm! They said the same of 
them all, and what harm! It was all nothing 
but spite, pure envy, hatred, and malice. And 
cow there was the second gong ! 

Bh pos hy us! we must go, or there will be 
wigs on the green |” 

And we went, Doosie putting on brooch and 
bracelets ag we descended the stairs, and hurried 
headlong vo the drawing-room door, 


(To be continued. ) 
ee 


We count too often only on the rosary. of our 
outward prosperities, and measure our gratitude 
too much by the shining pearls of our successes. 





RANDOLPH CLEVE’S CONVERSION, 


[A NOVELETTE,] 


. CHAPTER L 


Tse villsge children fied like frightened sheep 
as tbe Reverend Rando)ph Cleve passed through 
the lane at the back of hie houee, for hie severe 
countenance overawed his pariehioners wherever 
it was seen, 

A tall man, upright, with his head carried 
stiffly back as he walked, an esgle cast of features 
high narrow forehend, aud long, hooked nose, 
shading a pair of sunken, small dark eyes, quick 
and bright as a ferret’s, 

He was well-looking, and a gentlewan, how- 
ever, despite bis uncongeniality of manner ; and 
perhaps that was the reason that many of his 
lady friends til] aspired to become the second 
Mrs, Cleve, 

He did not look much of a subject for the ten- 
der passion to-day a8 he marched along, lost ia 
meditation, his face harder than ever, locked in 
its cold calculation. 

Mr. Cleve became presently aware that he was 
not the only person ia the lane that was shadowy 
and cool beneath its trees, and had many a 
pleasant hedge gap and devious little turning. 

He paused and eurveyed two people sitting on 
the moas just wh: re the rivulet sang the loudest. 

He recognised a soft, slouching clerical hat as a 
belonging of his curate’s, and a little brown 
mushroom as a well-worn headgear of his 
favourite daughter Margaret, - 

The said curate, Mr, Horace Dacre, was not a 
favourite with the vicar, and the Jatter had no 
syropathy for romantic souls, and often won- 
dered how it was that he himself had ever been 
led into matrimony. 

First be gazed at the whispering pair before 
him in svger and indignation, then he stepped a 
few paces nesrer and coughed loudly, as if he 
were preparing to preach a sermon, 

Margaret started, and turned round a lovely 
blushing rose-bud of a face upon her father. The 
Reverend Horace dropped the hand he had just 
permitted himeelf to clasp, and stood up ready 
to meet an army, but he flushed violently when 
he perceived the figure of the vicar advancing on 
the nojseless sward, the last person he desired to 





wee, 

“Mr. Dacre here! Why are you not at Ssa- 
combe to-day 1” 

“Tam going now. I met Miss Margaret a few 
minutes sg0, and waited to-—to—speak to her,” 

“Margaret, you have been over long on the 
message your sister sent you! Hasten home!” 

Margaret made an awkward |ittle inclination 
to Mr. Dacre, and pulling her shabby hat lower 
over her face, went without a word. 

The green boughs hid ber retreating form 
from the two men, whose eyes involuntarily met 
as they looked after her, 

“Mr, Dacre, I must beg you will remember 
that my daughters have been brought up without 
a mother’s care, and have lived entirely oui of 
the world. They sre totally unused to flattery 
and the ways of youths fresh from college. I 
chooee that they shali remain so, and, therefore, 
must ask you to refrain from desultory—ahem— 
conversation with them whilst you are amongst 
us,” 

The vicar spoke In his most arbitrary tone, 
which was harsh enough to chill the budding of 
the strovgest hope in the hunian breast; but 
Horace Dacre only smiled slightly as he pushed 
his hair back with rather nervous. fingers, 

He had bonnie brown curls that would wreathe 
their soft spires about his temples persistently, 
though Mr. Cleve had hinted seyeral times that 
the adornment did not become the profession, 

‘* Tam sorry, sir, that you confound me with 
the generality of youths fresh from college. I— 
I have never flattered Miss Cleve--I mean Miss 
Margaret; in fact, I could not flatter her. She 
is the loveliest girl I bave ever seen, and I—well 
I think I love her about as much as anyone ever 
will do in this world.” 





“Sir |” ejaculated the vicar ; but the Reverend 
Horace stood his grovad va'isnyy. 

‘*Tbave not told her se yet,” he continued, 
quietly and distinctly, “because I intended to 
bespeak your kindness first, and I wanted to 
have a fairer prospect than I have ab present 
before me to « ffer ber.” 

"Sir, pray do not continue this conversation ; 
it is disagreeable to me, and will become 60 to 
you if you persevere.” 

“Bat, Mr. Cleve——” 

“No more of this nonsense; the girl is a child 
still, and when the time arrives for her to marry I 
would select a different sort of hueband for her. 
Mr, Dacre, you area young man of a new and 
bad school, You are without reverence, You 
follow your sacred calling as if it had nc claim on 
your behaviour. Your heart is not in your 
work,” 

Horace coloured, and cast his oyes down for a 
moment. ; 

“ Perhaps you are right,” he said, frankly ; 
"but I have tried hone:tly and earneat!y to do 
my duty. Iwould have made an effort to change 
my future if—if I had not met your family, and 
{ have remained on because I feared to blight my 
life too soon, and loose all bope.” 

The vicar looked at him with a deeper dis- 
pleasure ; but he went on. 

“Y have only one friend in the world, who has 
been like a father to me. Heisa distant cousin, 
but he educated me when my parents died, and 
took me to live with him as if 1] were his son, I 
was his will that I should enter the Church, 1 
consented unthinkingly ; but, much as I respect 
his goodness, the choice of a profession should 
have heen my own, and I have regretted my or- 
dination for some time past ; but 1 was going to 
throw myself upon Mr, Frere’s pity, ard— 
and——” 

‘What were you going to do?” 

“To go abroad as a civilian, and when I had 


| obtained some sufficiently remunerative situa- 


tion I meant to osk you to let me win Margaret. 
Joes” 


“Sir!” interrupted Mr. Cleve, fiercely, ‘do 
not allude to my daughter so familiarly. fF 
utterly disapprove of you and your aspirations, 
I forbid you ever speaking to Mies Margaret 
Cleve except in the presence of others, and en- 
tirely diecountensnce your suit, Regret your 
ordination! Leave the Courch as soon as you 
can doso! That is my last counsel to you on 
the subject also, Never attempt to renew this 
conversation with me.” 

The vicar strode away when he had delivered 
the fivual word of his angry address, and his 
curate was left to some unpleasant reflections, 
He picked up the hat he had toseed to his feet in 
his excitement, rubbed hia curly hair violently, 
drew a long breath, and then laughed softly to 
hiraself, 

The course of true love again,” he eaid ; * but 
never mind, I'll be a humbug no longer, UU!) 
yield my place to a fitter and better man, and go 
to work in my way con amore, and then I'll claim 
Margaret of herself. if she ie what I believe her 
to be, she will be faithful and true, for she must 
know that J love her. I'll tell her plainly before 
I go; but she shall be bound by no promise. I 
did not thiok I ever should dislike any reepect- 
able head of » family as heartily as I do the vicar. 
It’s natural under the circumstances, I’m nota 
good Christian,” 

Nevertheless, the Reverend Horace betook 
himeelf to Seacombe, and ministered to the wants 
of a rough and uninteresting set of parishioners 
with an excellent temper and much kindliness, 

He had a pleasant greeting for the poor folks 
who were i}! and in trouble and true sympathy 
with suffering in any shape flowed ensily from 
his generous heart, and when he returned home 
wards in the summer dusk that evening he cid 
not feel that he had wasted his time, but be was 
very thoughtful, for he felt that a crisis in his 
life had come, and there were some dark and 
heavy clouds overhanging his future, 

What lay behind them? How should he break 
the news of bis purposed secession from the 
ministry to his dear old friend and second father, 
Mr, Frere? The were idea of giving the gentle- 
minded old man psin was a pang in itcelf, 
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"Bat it has to be done!” said the curate to 
timself, a3 he abseptly stopped to lean over a 
gate after toiling up a very steep hill. 

Taere were fields rich with wheat and barley, 
rippling io the soft breeze, and the sweet sir 
brought the perfume of hay and ripening fruit 
towards him graciously, 

Olose by the ivied chimneys of the old vicarage 
rove agaiast the hill side, and he saw the trees 
of the long garden appertaining to the house just 
catching the dark from the sky, and the birds 
were singiog very low in their branches, 

Ib was a dreamy hour, full! of peace, but Horace 
Dacre was restless and unhappy, like.a prisoner 
in chains. 

Suddenly there was a grating sound in the 
road, the middle of which was baked hard by the 
sun aud « scorchivg east wiod that had had its 
mischievous way a few days ago. The curate 
tursed in time to see a bicycle overturned and 
ite unlucky rider pitched head foremost into a 
ditch. 

In a moment Horace was on the scene of the 
extastrophe just as a second bicyclist bowled 
round a fateful curve in the road, nearly meet- 
ing with the same accident as his companion, 
who was ruefully examining his ankle and 
wrist. 

“ Hallo, Fellowes! You were golog at a pre. 
I knew you would come to grief i” shouted the 
second traveller. 

"Now, shatup! Don's be bard on the un- 
fortunate! I'm nearly killed !” 

“Is he really hurt mucht Why, it’s Dacre! 
Horace, I was never so glad in my life! Wd 
lost eight of you.” 

“Stanford in England again!” exclaimed. the 
curate, 

The young men shook hands cordially, but had 
to turn their attention to Fellowes, whose plight 
way certainly very uocomfortable He was 
rating the bicycle and the road and the jouraey 
in a low-voiced gromble that would have been 
amusing if he had not been really an object of 
com miseration, 

‘‘Look here, you two gentlemen, 
*‘] can’t walk a step. 
am heavy. 


" said he; 
Halp me if you can, bul f 
My pilgrimage has ended for some 
iime. Is therea house near where they would 
admit me? Where is that smoke coming from 1” 

“The vicarage,” answered Horace, quickly ; 
*‘but I'm afraid they would not take you in. 
There is no lady there-—at least there are three 
ladies, but they are unaccustomed to—to— 
strangers, I mean,” 

Mr. Stanford looked quizzically at bis friend. 

“Ia there any other house cloee by!” he 
aske i. 

“ Not very near, There is the villsgeinn, and 
you can havea room ia the farm-house where I 
am lodged at present. You must put up some- 
where to-night. You will want a doctor.” 

“There's a lady coming this way,” exclaimed 
Fellowes, making au heroic effurs to scramble to 
his feet, and sivkiog down again, 

The others glanced round io time to sse the 
flitting figure of a girl; she made a half pause, 
and then went on very fast indeed, 

“We have frightened her |!” groaned Fellowes, 
“end I thought she might have known where [ 
could be taken to, Dear me! Areaflthe women 
so kind here? She mus. have seen that there 
was something amiss with us.” 

‘It was ove of our vicar’s daughters,” ex- 
plained Dacre, as he aseisted Fellowes to a bank 
of soft grass. ‘If you two will stay here I shall 
bring you help io a few moments,” and he went 
off towards the village at a flying pace, easily 
overtaking the girl before she reached the gate 
in the vicarage garden. 

She turned, and he and Margaret were once 
more alone together; she, shy aud constrained, 
he suddenly urged into impetuosity ; he had 
but one moment, for there were footateps ap 
prosehing. 

Margaret!” said he; “if I go away for a 
long time-—for a very long time, will you thiok 


about me sometimes | 


She looked at hii for an inetant, and he saw 


armething in her eyes that elated him ; but she 
aid not answer, 


“Love of my heart, I bind you by no pro- | 








mise ; but I love you dearly! 
me!” 

There le Anne,” caid Margaret at last, speak- 
ing under her breath, and spatching her hand 
from him. 

Anne Cleve came forward to them with the 
quiet stately grace that was natural to Ler. 

‘Father is calling for you to read to him, 
Margaret,” she said in a sweet tone; “ make 
haste in, dear |” 

“Why couldn’h you have read to him to- 
i. " murmured Margaret. “ You generally 

0 { ” 

“Only becaure he preferred you |” 

Margaret went in slowly, she was not inclined 
to meet Mr. Cleve so soon; it would have been 
eo much better to wait until they were all 
assembled. 

Meanwhile Horace had explained his difficulty 
to Miss Cleve ; how was aid to be obtained with- 
out delay in this sleepy village? Tnere never 
was such a place as Oulverdale, 

“ T will bring some one at once,” she answered, 
promptly ; “but i must tell my father, He will 
like to come |” 

It ended in the vicar’s appearance on the spot, 
and an unwillingly-given invitation from hin to 
the injured man and his travelling companion. 

When Horace Dacre went to bis lonely 
lodging he had had a vision of the vicarage parlour 
alight with hospitality, the strangers in the midst 
of the family group ; and Margaret, all anima- 
tion and merriment, os: she listened to their 
tales of thé road. Anne and Michal, listening 
too, but in silence, , 


ny * 


Do not forget 


CHAPTER IL 


Ts sitting-room at the vicarage has seen many 
days of hard service, but it was home-like and 
quaint, with ite good old-fashioned furniture, its 
comfortable corners and window nooks, though 
the floweiog creepers and thickly-leaved viae 
wade. the windows rather dull ia summer. 

This evening the sir eeomed sweeter than any 
other air to the two jaded Londoners, who were 
the recipients of the vicar’s unwilling hoapitality ; 
and the strange quietude of the country that lay 
upon the fair landecape without seemed to cool 
the heated blood, like the touch of » peacemaker’s 
hand. 

Mr, Robert Fellowes, a clever and rising 
barriste:, felt so unlike himself to-night that be 
was astonished, as he lay back on a sofa, and wae 
waited on by the old servant, and the three young 
ladies of the vicarage. 

lc was no matter that Mc. Cleve persistently 
stayed to play propricty, and was more than a 
little bit stiff as a hoo. 

Guy Stanford stood at one of the open windows 
with folded arms, observantly regarding the 
household group. He was a literary man, some- 
what tired by a London season and hard-brain- 
work, therefore the present atmosphere seemed 
in its eweet stillness to heal bim. 

Neither of the men regretted the accident that 
had brought them within such influences ; to one 
the place seemed a poem, to the other a piece of 
truth and nature in « foolish world, and they 
were: both charmed, 

Tne three girls were full of eager and innocent 
questions, Acne only sseming to be reserved, but 
her reserve was scarcely noticeable amidst her 
sistera’ gay chatter. 

Margaret was the merriest; she was very 
pretty, with ema!! mobile features, and s quantity 


| ot light, ehinfog curls; but Michal, with her red 


tresses glitteriog in the rays of the lamp, oftenest 
caught the glance of Mr, Stanford dweiling upon 
her ; for she was a veritable wild rose. 

With her delicately glowing complexion, and 
perfect colouring, with such lovely deep-blue eyes, 
auch exquisite features, who would find fault with 
the forbidden hue of her luxuriant hair. 

Guy had cherished an aversion to red hair all 
hie life, but forgot his dislike as he looked at 
Michal 

Then, Anne, with hér elder sister's gravity, her 


| gentle face and clear, honest blue eyes, wae a great 


change from the fashionably-bred, rather forced 
young ladies that these two gentlemen had been 





accustomed to meet in cociety, . Something in 
her voice and manuer strongly attracted Robert 
Fellowes. She seemed unique in her sweetness. 

Mr. Cleve’s presence wes a continual restraint 
on the conversation, for he sat up very straight, 
aod solemnly discussed the London preacher?, the 
statistics of crime, and the desirability of convert- 
ing the masses, and would be betrayed into no 
other interests. He was determined to overawe 
his guests, and to keep his daughters out of the 
conversation as much as postivle, . 

- Now, papa,” sald Margaret, with something 
like a pout; “you have made me read columns 
and columns of dullness this afternoon, and I want 
to be told all about London ; ivisn'ta big church, 
with hosts of the unconverted inside it, surely.” 

** Margaret |” 

Mr, Cleve’s voice was bash, and _his fijppant 
daughter, blushing crimson, was silenced in a 
moment. She tock out her sewing, aud became 
very diligent, " 

“We are curious, you know,” said Michal, 
“because we have never been out of this place. 
We have never seen anyone except our neigh- 
bours since we were born, and I feel quite old 
now, I’m nineteen—fancy living all one's life in 
the country.” 

“You are certainly none the worse for your 
want of experience,” observed Guy Stanford, 
amiling. . 

‘‘T agree with .you, el!” said Mr, Cleve, 
pompously. “I have desired to keep my 
children apart from the world ; they are better 
here than if they had growo up in idleness and 
luxury,” * 

Bat it was evident that these girls were afraid 
of their father; their gaiety only came fitfully, 
and their innocent curiosity was constantly 
checked. 

Tne visitors were both observant and nothing 
was lost on them ; yet the time and surround- 
ings, notwithstanding these amall drawbacks were 
soothing in the extreme ; even the old domestic, 
Martha, as she went io and out of the room, was 
a picturesque object, and the vista of the glowing 
kitchen, seen through the open door, was a ples- 
sand eight. : 

" Tois Oulverdale of yours is a delightful spot,’ 
esid Mr. Stanford, as he took hie leave of the 
f.mily ; for he was to sleep at the village inn, 
whilst hia friend remained at’ the vicarage by 
medical orders for the night. 

“Huamph!” gruoted Mr, Cleve. “Yea! I 
suppose you are willing to live and die here?” 

‘Well! Perhaps aot. exsctly that; for a 
short time—it is perfection,” suswered the young 
man. 

“ The scene would pall ppon you!” 

The vicar and his gueat were standing ia the 
porch in the dusk. 

“ You are severe on my vitiated tastes, Iam 


‘not used to such quietude ; it would not suit me 


always! Now it is jast-what I need, and I shall 
carry a dream of your Culverdale. back to my 
dark London chambers; and how shall I thank 
you enough for your courtesy to. my friend and 
myself?” 

“T have done little to merit thanks, Good- 
night, Mr. Stanford!” 

Guy Stanford strolled out iato the scented 
night, thinking as he went, but Le turned several 
times to glance at the vicarage ; there were 
glitterivg lights in upstair roome—the hours were 
early in the country. 

"What a lovely face the child has, the red 
hair is actually no disfigurement!” he eaid to 
himself, and emiled at the remembrance of some 
pretty, saucy speech of Michal’s when her father 
seemed not to be attending to the conversation. 
“Tne old gentleman was disappointed, and was 
once very ambitious ; he is somewhat harsh to 
the givla. By Jove! I wish the graceful trio 
were 1¢latives—say cousins of mine, I wish——” 
but what Guy wished remaioed unspoken, for 
he came into violent contact with someone else, 
under the shadow of a high hedge, and recognised 
the curate in the dimnesa. 

“*T was jast going to look for your farmboure,. 
Dacre. I've been spending a clerical evening, and 
expected to see you enter wit | moment.” 

“Oh! Mr, Cleve is not particularly hospitable 
to me,” said Horace, laughing ; “ bud I have 20 
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rwch to say to you that I don’t know where to 
bai was such a relief when I heard your 
vi 


“ You are not tired of rusticity, old fellow 1” 
“No—no—but—but I’m going to leave this 
place! I am going to vex wy godfather and 


guardian much |” 
“Why ! hat is the matter! . You're nat 
hipped, surely ?” 


“No; but I feel as if I could not breathe 
freely here! I don’t want to linger out my life 
fattening for a rich living, J am ashamed to say 
that T heve mistaken my profession———” 

* Honest and restless as of old! What are 
you guing to do?” 

" Emigrate!” . 

Guy Stanford whistled. ‘“ Now, that would 
be foolish, Stay in England—whatever else you 
may dol You would be spoiling your prospect 
in a worldly sense,” 

“Stanford! I do not care for patronage!” 
burst forth from the young man’s lips, vehe- 
mently, “Ido mot mind what I do to wia 
success, but I do not desire too much lift. 
in ” 


“ And you are in a hurry to make a fortune.” 

“A fortune! Is not a fortune a good thing?” 

“Decidedly! Especially if one is in iove, 
Horace Dacre,” observed Stanford, quietly. “I 
admire your zaamorata immensely; sho is very 
chsrming !” 

Horace Dacre was frankness itself, wien his 
romance was not brought under inepection, but 
he was shy even of the corgratulation of an old 
friend. 

“ What do you mean ?” he asked, coldly. 

“Must I not notice it? Oh! I may be wrong, 
but I fancied that perhaps there might have been 
come love-passages between you and one of the 
vicar’s daughters.” 

“Oh! they are nice girlse—the golden haired 
one particularly ; the is really out of the common,” 
said the curate, carelessly. 

“Miss Michal} (outlandish name) Yee, you 
admire her the most, then!” 
ath admire her very much; I admire them 

Mr. Dacre changed the subject so awkwardly 
that he entirely failed to mislead his companion ; 
bat Margaret was not spoken of, to the relief of 
her reticent lover. 

These two men had been intimate at college, 
and were really attached to one another ; but 
still a secret reserve made a gulf between them. 

“Heigho! I feel as if I could grow into a poet 
here,” eaid Guy, stretching his arms lazily ; ‘ but 
before a mighty intellectual effort I must smoke, 
and muse far into the uight.” 

“Nonsense! you'll be asleep in ten minutes 
after you have lain down, in this locality ; it’s a 
regular Sleepy Hollow. I could not vegetate 
here for ever.” 

Horace was looking back now, pensively. 

“ They are all asicep at the vicarage, or will be 
in another half-hour, aad to-morrow they will 
contentedly g> through the same humdrum 
round of small duties (the girls, I meav) ; there's 
a Dorcas-meeting at the house of the m«sb dis- 
ogreeable old maid in the village, and I sha’! see 
the trio demurely walkiog t» it and coming home 

n. 


“You do not seem to be in a peculiarly happy 
frame of mind, my friend.” 

Horace laughed, and the conversation flogged, 
as thetwo young men proceeded at a leisurely 
ptece tow, their destivation. 

IF oe that Fellowes should have con’e to 
grief. 

“What sort of man is he?’ asked Horace, 
indifferently, 

“T like him, he’s every inch a gentleman, and 
he is clever.”. 

** Humph—is he well « ff!” 

“T should say not, he studies economy— 
perhaps more than’I do,” 

“ Married ° Sang 
_ “Not a marrying maa; I believe you are 
jealous already, Horace Dacre. You want some 
knocking about in the world to harden you.” 

“Come—coma, Iam no milksop.” . | 

They entered the farmhouse, two rooms of 
which were devoted to she Culverdale curate’e 





lodging. Inthe large, dimly. lit, old sitting-room, 
there was a supper tray laid for two, and dishes 
of home cured ham and cold beef, with tempting 
salad and a country Icaf. 

“TI am quite hungry, I’m ashaimed to say,” 
exclaimed Guy Stanford, teakingaseat. ‘* Here's 
something like a letter—ii’s a telegram.” 

“A telegram! Ivis for me, forwarded from 
——,”’ exclaimed Ducre, quickly tearicg it opev, 
“Mr, Frere is ill, I smeummoned to Granby 
Court at once, 1 must go to-morrow,” 





CHAPTER Til. 


Maraarer Cveve eat in a bower at the end of 
the long garden ; she had. sought the quietest 
nook she could discover to dream over her 
romance, io pet ft, and recall all that had 
bsppened that was pleasant for the last few weeks 
of ber hitherto, uneventful life. 

A lover, when love was an unspoken word at 
the vicarage, a story book, a smuggled prize; 
but a lover had really appeared ! 

The other curates were all atupic, or papa 
would not let them epeak to vs; but this one is 
better than eny of them; Horace Dacre is a 
nice name! Old Miss Haggard was right! she 
said once that if a girl was kept in 9 band-box 
the man destined for her would come and take 
her out. \ 

Margaret rested ber pretty chin upon her hand, 
that was as sunburnt as a boy’s, aud considered 
what she would like to happen by-and-by. How 
was her father’s peculiar disinciination to all 
young men to te got over? Horace would sure 
to want to marry her; would he ever dare to 
atk ihe important question ? She was terribly in 
awe of her father, and everyone else must be eo, 

Perhaps the very obstacles that she conjured 
up made her fancies more alluring ; and ib was a 
triumph to have a lover—so many of the Calver- 
dale girls were obliged to remain unmarried, 
becauee there was literally no one to marry them; 
and Margaret knew that the handeome curate 
had a great many eecrab worshippers—thad his 
glances were eagerly watched for every Sunday, 

“T never was sure until yesterday that he 
looked st me most ; but, of course, he must have 
done so all the while. I wonder how I shall meet 
bim again}. What will he say when he comes 
beck} and where can he be going? I hope it 
won't be for a very long timo! ‘Love of my 
heart!’ It is very pice to be made love to; he 
seemed to think Iam pretty. Isuppose I muat 
be. Lam so glad!” 

“Margaret! Margaret! Oh! there you are! 
We have been looking for you everywhere! Paps 
wants you in the library.” 

It was Michal who spoke ; ber red locks stream- 
ing in the eunshine, were pushed back from a 
finely furmed forehead. The twosiaters bore no 
family resemblance, and were most dissimilar In 
character ; but they were tencerly atiched to 
one another, 

“What for, do you know, Michal!” asked 
Margaret, apprehensively, ‘'I am afraid of papa 
to-day ; be looks so cross, He never epoke to 
me all the breskfast time, and he read the 
longest prayer he could find in the Daily Manual 
—he slways chooses that when he is out of 

”» 


temper, 

“ J don’t know, dear, You had better make haste; 
V)] sit here and wait for you. Isn’b the house 
pleasant with somebody besides ourselves in it ? 
Mr, Fellowes is going to the Crown and Star 
after dinner, though, Ob! I have got him to 
tell me all about London. Margy, my dear, you 
don’t know what a plan Tam hatching in my 
head! Oh! you couldn’t guess, It’s to make 
money, and save it to goto Londen in a, yeer or 
two,” 


Michal gleefully danced into the bower and 
enthroned herself, after vigorously kissing the 
i responsive Margaret. 

" What's the matter? How ull you are to- 


‘day! Ithovght you wonld have been wild, as I 


am, after our company last night. It has done 
me 20 much good, I feel as if I could do anything, 
But what can be the matter with you 1” 

“Oh!” said Margaret, with immense dignity ; 


"if you haven't eyes, and can’t see what ix before 

your nose, I can’t help you.” 

* Can’t.ce0 1” ; 

“What is happening? But ill go to papa, 

and I dare say I shall be ready to. wish I never 

was born presently.” , 
Margaret nodded wisely and torrowfuily, and 

went into the house with a soberer step than 


usual, 

“I thought I knew every in and out of her |!” 
ejaculated Michal ; ‘‘ but I can’t; she isn’t Mar- 
garet ab all to-day. Well, she hasn't been quite 
herself lately. I wonder——”’ 

The girl's deep, blue eyes were seriously sweet 
as she pondered, "We three together fer our 
lives ; we three with only ourtelves to caro for | 
Were we meant always to stay here? , Last 
night seems to have wakened me out of a sleep, 
I never realised bow grand end beautiful the 
world was until they talked about the things [ 
wished to hear of. How papa tried to step 
them ; but they didn’t know that they were on 
forbidden ground, How I should like to see a 
play |” 

Michal drew out of her big apron pecket an old, 
torn, dingy volume—a precicus possession, for it 
was a Shaker peare— that she had found ina lum- 


contents now elmost by heart, 

Michal was always in earnest about every- 
thing she undertook ; if she mended a stocking, 
or was helping old Martha in the kitchen, she 
put her whole energy into the ta:k, And her 
affections were passions; she did nothing by 
halves—she did not understand feeble likir gs and 
genteel neutrality. 

This wonderful book suited her; ih carried 
ber fresh imag’nation into a realm where she 
encountered men and women with whom the coult 
sympathize, and whom she cou! understand, not 
the lees becavee the circumstances of their lives 
were utterly removed from her own, Michal wa 
a post in her soul, and the king pcet Shaker) care 
iuspired her with his creations, till they seemed 
alive in her. 

She could mever get Margaret to listen to her 
rbapsodies with very much interest, Margvorita 
called her silly sometimes, bub Anne generally 
was ready when ebe wanted to disburcen her 
heart or fancy; but Michal felt that nobody quito 
comprehended her at home, 

“JT hope Tam nota very wicked person,” she 
eoliloquised, to-day: “but I should bke to sit 
here in thie sunshine for hours, and read until 
I grow into being someone else. Oh! I wish 
there could be another Hamlet, and that I could 
see him.” 

* Mies Cleve i” 

A voice broke in upon Michal’s meditation ; she 
sprang up,‘all her wovements were elatic and 
breezy—and she beheld one of her recent acquaint- 
ances smiling at her through a gap in the hedge 
that existed beside the bower. 

“T saw you and could not resist stopping,” 
said GuyStanford.. “ Do you often come here to 
read ?” 

“ Yes,” she answered, laconically, and she 
looked up into his face with the grave curiosity 
of a child, 

His steady, keen, dark eyes looked down into 
hers quietly for little more thau a moment, aud 
a burning blush covered her face—she drew back 
with a sudden shyness, 

“Qh t pleave don’t,” she murmured ;  T—I dit 
not mean to stare at you ; ib wasrnude ofmer. 1 
always do it unawares to myself when [ fis 
know people.” 

“ Nothing that you would do could» be rude,” 
aaid Mr. Stanford —his voice was low-toned and 
rich, Michal was fastidious about voices, and 
had a very-ecute ear for music ; ehe listened to 
him as if she were hearkening to a melody, but 
she did not lift her Jong lashes again, and the 
delicate bloom fluctuated upon her cheek fit- 
fully. 

*" You will ke sorry to lose my friend, Dacre,” 
continued Guy, after a short pauce. 

“Te he gcing away? Nokody has told me of 
ib,”* 


Her cvlour charged again, because he was 
watching her ; but he set it down to his ina‘ ver- 
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“I? I were a man I would not stay in such o 
place as this!" she said, presently; “it fs all 
very well for a short time, but there is eo little 
todo, Noone is very bad—I mean in need of 
reformation—and there is no danger to encounter, 
One has to go on in the same groove day after day. 
Tt ie dull,” ; 

"It muet be Margaret, not Michal,” thought 
§.anford, rather relieved. 

“Your father hae found a home here; he 
does not seem inclined to move out of his 
Eden.” 

**Oh | bud papa is not young—and he is always 
locked up within himself. Mr, Stanford, do you 
always live fia London t” 

“Ido,” he answered, amused at her question, 
“{ have what are called chambers in the Strand, 
and am there summer and winter, except when I 
pey a country visit or take a holiday, as I am 
dolng now. I get tired of bricks and mortar 
sometimes; but habit is second nature, and 
ondon is the centre of civilisation, the best 
place for me to live in.” 

“In the Strand |” she repeated ; “that is near 
the river 1” 

“\es; but I don’t see the river fcom my win- 
dows, only the great thoroughfare that is always 
flowing into tke city.” 

“JT should like to go to London,” said Michal, 


«aeditatively. 


Guy Stanford laughed kindly; and then he 
began to give her a graphic description of the 
marvels that were iu existence, but had never 
entered into her wildest visions, 

It was worth some trouble to watch her chang- 
ing countenance, and the man of the world found 
himeelf absolutely entertained by this naive little 
* creature of impulze.” 

He drew her out, and answered her many ques: 
tiong with more pleasure than with which he 
had entertained a fashionable lady before leaving 
town ata garden party, though this dame was as 
fair as she was fashionable. 

“ Do ladies ever go to London by themselves t’ 
asked Michal, presently; ‘‘and do they live 
there—tbose who haveno gentlemen relatives?” 

“Frequently,” Lc replied, repressicg o smile, 
for she was very eager now. 

**Do you know any such ladies?” she in- 
juired, 

 Many—indeed, I have some cousins, single 
ladies, living at Bayswater,” be said; but he 
wiuced a little at the enforced remembrance of 
one of these said cousins. 

‘* Oh, have you? Are they young?” 

" They are older than you are, I imagine,” 

‘Oh, do they go to see plays and operas 1” 

“They often do; but I generally accompany 
Ahem, as they have peither father nor brother.” 

Michal ceaxed to question ; she leant her head 
egainet the jasmine clusters thoughtfully, and 
pulled down a bunch of white roses idly till it 
became a coronal for her glit:ering hair. 

There was an unfinished letter In Guy Stan- 
ford’s writing-case thet he had intended to con- 
vey to the post that morning, but he was in no 
mood to return to the farmhouse and write, 

He had so little to say to his cousin Maude 
Stanford he would wait until the morrow, and in 
the meantime he could epend a few hours in the 
sunshine and etudy the character of the vicar’s 
daughter, who was upique in her way. 

So the moments fled in pieasand ease, until an 
jaterruption came in the shapes of Miss Mar- 
garet— Margaret, with a pink nose and swollen 
eyes. 

” She regarded Stanford with etartled vexation, 
as if ahedid mot want a stravge witness of her 
distress 

Michal was all sympathy fo an instant after a 
glance at her sister's countenance; so his amuse- 
men! was ended for the nonce, and, with a cour- 
teous leave-tabiog, he strolled away towards the 
village, to find his friend Mr, Fellowes seated in 
state in & country car on his way to Mill Farm, 

Companionship was welcome, for the curate 
had slready taken his departure on the receipt of 
a eecond telegram from Mr. Frere—and Calver- 
dale possessed no patents for killing time, 

“I'm eo sorry I have inconvenienced you, 
Stanford, Dyn’t wait forme Go on with our 





prescribed route, and I'll join you when I can,” 
said Fellowes, 

* No,” responded his friend, maguanimously, 
“T shall wait here for you.” 





CHAPTER lV. 


Ma. Creve looked gloomily round bim in his 
library as he waited for Margaret. 

The room was dingy and ugly because the 
severe clergyman preferred to have it un- 
adorned, 


He had persuaded himself that he looked on 
life av a tria!, and would yield to none of Its 
graves or hollow pleasures, 

Everything about bim was sternly uncom- 
promising—almost monastic—in [ts disregard of 
beauty. Were his curroundings a reflex of his 
tind f 

Toe vicar was going to express himeelf very 
decidedly to his daughter. She must put ihia 
love folly out of her bead completely. He did 
not wish his children to marry early ; aud this 
particular marriage would never gaia his con- 
sent. He had reasons for special dislike to 
“the alliance,” as he pompously called it— 
reasons that be would scarcely acknowledge to 
himself, 

He had strong feelings benesth his reserve, 
and his dislikes were very difficult to uproot. 

He disliked Mr, Frere, Horace Dacre’s guardiar, 
with the whole intensity of a narrow but concen- 
trated nature. , 

As a young map, Horace Frere had been at 
college with him, aud had wan most things that 
George Cleve had striven for; and Margaret’s 
mother had married him long ago, only (he dis- 
covered afterwards) because ehe had had a lover's 
quarrel with his friend Frere, and was ready to 
sacrifice herself in a fit of pique to anybody. She 
did so, and deeply regretted it all the rest of her 
days ; and Frere came in for a fortune, but never 
married, 

It waa most disagreeable to the vicar when he 
found that his new curate was a protégée of his 
quondam friend, 

Mr. Cleve put no faith in woman. He had 
been once deceived, and that was enough for 
him. 

Margaret was very like her mother, whose 
portrait gazed down upon the dusty book-shelves 
and littered writing table The widower thought 
so as he uneaeily turned his back upon the fair 
young face he had once called angelic in its 
loveliness. He fumbled with his sermon paper, 
and could not find his parcel of good quill pens. 
He wanted to seem occupied on his daughter's 
enerance, for he wished the interview over ; he 
hated tears aud palaver—-pshaw! There she 
was comiug in with a bewildered, childlike ex- 
pression in her blue eyes. 

* My—my dear,” began the father, “I have 
no time to speak to you very freely to-day. [ 
(he fidgetted) must be as brief as possible, You 
are very young, Margaret.” 

**T don’t think so, papa. I'm twenty.” 

"You look much younger. I had forgotten 
that you were more than sixteen. Michal is 
sixteen, isn’t she 7” 

“No; Michal is nineteen, and Anne is twenty- 
two,” answered Margaret, with reproach in her 


one. 

* A‘ all events, you are very young—too young 
and unformed to dream of marriage—for many 
years.” 

: Repest eyes meb those of the portrait 
appealingly. She guessed the sequel. 

"It is my desire that you give no encourage- 
ment to any person who may imagine himself at 
liberty to address you on euch a eubject. Mr, 
Dacre has presumed—on hia having permission 
to visit here as my curate—presumed to talk 
sothe nonsense to you and about you.” 

Margaret grew very red. She was afraid of 
her father, but she had something at stake too, 
It made her bold. \ 

‘‘Oh, papa!” she exclaimed, “you think 
things are nonsense that other people Tike.” 

* Be silent, Margaret! You are not to meet 


or converse with this young man again. He has 





gone away already, aud we are to see n0 more of 
h He is unsettled and unreliable, and will do 
rsae a _ in ey Church, —_ he 
in is ta leave. en you do marry—if ever you 
should do so—I shall pt care that you are feen 
to a different sort of person.” 

Margaret beganto weep vehemently, 

‘*[—[—don’t care,” she sobbed. ‘I won't 
marry a—a different eort of person, and it’s not 
nonsense,” 

Mr. Cleve rose, and taking her by the shoulder 
led her gently into an inver room. He put her 
into a chair and reached down from a shelf a 
book that was meant to benefit her. It was a 
volume of sermons on the various sins that lead 
the flesh astray, 

There was one smart tirade on “ disobedience,” 
and the vicar left it open in Margaret's hand. 

“When you have read-that come to me,” he 
said, and sat down to his desk, worried and 
cross, 

There was no soun! io_the library but the 
scratching of a villainous quill and Margaret’s 
sobs for about half an hour, 

“ Where do women’s tears fow from }” queried 
the irate clergyman, unable to progress with his 
work. “Are you readiog, Margaret?” he asked, 
angrily. 

“ N—no—no,” 

The pen spluttered, and the writer's ideas got 
somewhat mixed. He rather prided himself on 
his clear style and was annoyed ; bub who could 
compose a rhetorical discourse, calculated to 
impress a congregation with {te sinfulness, whilst 
@ woman was crying loudly withio hearing, and 
the other Margaret Jooked sorrowfully at him ? 

The clock atruck the hour. He could bear it 
no longer. 

“Margaret have you read the sermon?” he 
asked, solemnly. 

 N—no,” she sobbed as before, 

** Read it through carefully, and you may go to 
your sisters.” 

In five minutes she had replaced the book on 
ite shelf and was slipping out of the room, when 
he st: pped her. 

** Come here, Margaret | Have you read every 
word of that sermon 1” 

** Indeed, T have.” 

© What was it about?” he demanded. 

**Oh, papa, don’t speak like that!" cried the 
delinquent. “I did read it, every word, and it 
was horrid ; but Iam too confused to repeat it 
--how could? I haven’t disobeyed you yet, 
have I?” 

* Recollect that you never indulge in conyer- 
sation about this foolish business with your 
sisters, I forbid you to discuss it. Girls are 
silly sometimes, I know, over what they believe 
to be their love matters, My daughters must 
be above euch idiocy, Lovers or love must 
never be mentioned between you. You can go 

ow ” 

Sullenly she withdrew, and shub Mr. Cleve 
again into hie favourite gloom; but an echo of 
her sobs pursued and scattered his ideas, and 
spoilt the morning for him. 

** What does he know about girls?” muttered 
Margaret, as ehe passed through the kitchen, 
where Anne was making a pudding, and Martha 
peeling potatoes for the early dinner. 

“TI suppose papa would keep me here till I got 
old and ugly, doing house-work (because he won't 
have a younger servant to help Martha) and 
reading tracts, I hate tracts. I don’t believe 
word they say |” 

Anne looked up from her paste- board smiliag. 

“Michal is in the garden, dear; take your 
work to the arbour.” 

“Oh! I won’t be ordered about by you, Miss 
Anne!" exclaimed Margaret. ‘‘ I've had enough 
to vex me to-day.” 

**T was not ordering,” eaid Aune, quietly ; but 
she scanned her sister's face rapidly and under- 
stood her ruffl d condition. 

Anne was one of those women with whom 
tact is an intuition, and whose delicate refine. - 
ment is able to understand natures far beneath 
their own. 

Alas ! there are scores of dainty creatures 
who are weak but not gentle, and who are 
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capable of inflicting deep wounds by their own 


obtuseneas, 

The vicar had a treasure in this sweet, eldest 
child, bub he did rot know it, He only knew 
that Anne’s abilities had not been considered 
equal to her sisters, 

“T was not ordering you, Margaret. I'm sure 
you have a headache ; we must try to go for a 
jong ramble by-and-by.” 

“Oh, yes, I should like that ; but there’s that 
Dorcas meeting.” 

“You need not come to it ; and we may have 
two hours to ourselves before the time.” 

Margaret listlessly went, out; she had a dal), 
Red ay droop in her that was unlike her usual 
bright self. 

Old Martha had seen these girls grow up from 
their childhood, and she loved them faithfully. 

* Ah, Miss Anne,” she said, “ you bonnie lasses 
won’t be together very lorg. 1’m an ould body, 
and J can see signs aud tokens of a change ; when 
one goes, the other birds will leave the nest. 
Maybe next year. I'll have only the old clock 
for company, I wish master would have it seb 
right before that.” 

Anne silently rolied her paste and finished her 
task; then ehe went to thewindow. She could 
see down the Jong walk that wound towards Jas- 
mine Bowers, was slowly passing 
beneath the boughs of the chestnuts, her hair 
glittering in the sun ; and at the gap in the hedge 
she saw Michal in earnest talk with someone in 
the road, A movement of Michal’s head revealed 
the guest of the previous day, 

Anne sighed a soft, little, regretful sigh. Her 
sisters seemed to be entering into. some new 
experiences that she might never be taught. She 
was young, but her position as ‘'Miss Cleve” 
seemed to place her out of the reach of possible 
wooers, ‘ No one bad ever cared to look at her,” 
she it, “and no one would ever eay, ‘love 

oul’ I must be content,” she thought. “I 
ve my father to love and my duty to do,” 


CHAPTER YV. 


* Papa fs dreadfully cruel,” sobbed Margaret, 
when she and her favourite sister were alone in 
the arbour, “If he goes on like this I know I 
shal) die.’’ 

‘Die! nonsense,” said Michal, ‘I daresay 
every will be better. by-and-by. I 
that Mr. was in love with one of us, but I 
fancied it might be Anne. Well, my darling, if 
it’s any consolation to you to hear it, I quite 
approve sated — hor : yg gon or al 

t ed, he had only begun to 
think of Horace as a lover. Matrimony was far 
away from her imagination at present, She waa 
in the first sweet stege of a girl's romance: in 
that exquisitely blisstul half-dream that is shy of 
ite own shadow. But it was delightful to hear 
her lover’s name mentioned; the sound had 
a new significance for her ; it. was musical too 
from Michal’s li 

“Tb must be good to be loved—good to be in 
lové,” murmured Michal, softly ; and she looked 
into the depths of the summer sky wistfully, with 
eyes of the same colour. 

“I wonder who will fall in love with you, 
Michal ?”” 

“With me!” and she laughed. ‘ Oh, nobody, 
of course. Red hair is an objection; and i 
wouldn’t return the tender passion unless I could 
find a Hamlet, Oh! I do like Hamlet so much. 
I can fancy the prince alive and standing here, 
T mean I can make a picture he yw for myself,” 

" 1” ejaculated the more prosaic 

“ What is he like, pray 1” 

“ Not in the least like your Horace. He is 
taller, more slender, with a dark, oval face, aud 
dark eyes that are more eloquent than eyes ever 
were before ; and I can hear him epeak. Oh! he 
has such a voice,” 

Margaret looked at her enthupiastic aister, 
doubtfully, but Michal was absolutely in earnest, 
though she was describing Guy Stanford. 

“What a funny girl you are!” Margaret ob- 
served, and then returned to her grievance with 
pleasurable pain, refusing to be diverted from it, 





“What does papa mean to do with us! He 
never allows us to enjoy ourselves in the mildest 
way. He won't let us bave apy girl friends or 
acquaintances, He thinks everything @ sin that 
isn’t in the prayer-book, Iam afraid that if I 
were to go on like this for years and years I 
should become another Miss Buckler.” 

Mise Buckler was the most ill-tempered and 
mischievous old maid in the parish, and univers- 


ally hated, 

* We must have a little patience, If things grow 
Worse with us, Margy, I havea scheme! But I 
won’t say what it is yet.” 

And nothivg more would the young optimist 
broach on the subject, but she took a studious fit 
from that day, and was never seen without a les- 
son-book of soms kind in her hand, but she did 
not seek the arbour until Margaret reported tha 
—. on a bieycle had been seen on the 


After that newr, to which she appeared in- 
different, she would seat herself amongst the roses 
pes jasmine and love herself in her self-imposed 

3. 


Anne silently wondered what was changing 
Michal into a devoted scholar, but she suspected 
the truth, 

A fortnight went by. Horace Dacre did not 
return re Culverdale, and there was og a 
specting him ab the vicarage, The girls ardently 

ired to hear Miss Buckler in full chatter ; she 
would be sure to say something about him; she 
aiways re t she heard, with ad- 
ditions of her.own ; but chance did not favour 
them, 

Mies Buckler had a cold, and did nob attend 
the Dorcas meetings ; and the Cleves went to no 
tea-gatherings where scandal and conversation 
were avsilable, They heard of nothing that was 
mooted at Culverdale, except old Martha came in 
for a gossip with a neighbouring farmer's wife, 

But the two gentlemen were stili ia the village ; 
they had both taken up their quarters at the Jon, 
and were lions for the time, as few strangers 
sojourned in that quiet locality for more than a 
day or so. 

Mr. Fellowes was under medical treatment, but 
fast recovering from the effects of hie fall, and 
Guy Stanford contented himself with making 
daily excursions, exhaust the country for miles 
around, until his travelling companion should be 
able to accompany him. 

He generally proceeded on his journeys early 
in the morning, coming back when the dusk was 
gathering and the whole fair conntry apparently 
sinking into a reverie, Then he would pause ata 
gap in a certain hedge and hold a few moments’ 
low converse with Michal, who was alone at that 


hour. QOaly a few commomplaces passed between |" 


them ; but words are of no value sometimes, and 
a look or a tone without price. 

Guy Stanford would continue his ride thought- 
fully, and he never told Mr. Fellowes why he bad 
lingered, though often the late dinner was not 
improved by the non-appearance of the gentleman 
at the appointed time, 

One morning the bicycle did not pass, Mar- 
garet remarked that perhaps Mr. Fellowes had 
got well enough to go away. Martha was told 
that he had driven out on the preceding evening 
and had bought ever eo many jars of honey to 
take or send to London, and had bespoken two 
big country loaves also from old Mrs. Hilders, 

“ So they must be going soon,” she added, “TI 
shall be sorry, because it was nice even to watch 
for @ passing stranger in such a dull hole as 
Culverdale.” 

Michal looked up from her book with a fluctu- 
ating colour. She said nothing, but she slipped 
away as soon as she could. There had beep a 
heavy thunder shower, the garden was damp, but 
she paced the wet walks restlessly, only fearing a 
summons into the dreary house. 

“He will not come to-day,” she said, like’ 
another Mariana, and she listened for the loud 
road echoes in vain. “ Periaps they are gone, 
but he would have said that he was going. Oh; 
it I might but see him once more just to say 
good-bye ; that is ajl I want.” 

She went to the arbour af last, and a rain of 
rose leaves fell on her head as she entered and 
sat down, It was some time before she woke 


to the fact that someone was gazing et her 
through the hedge-gap. -It was Guy Sbonford, 
aad Michal dashed away her tears proudly as her 
focs grew like a rose 

“You have not gone for a ride i” she said, 
carelesaly. 

“No, My friend and I have been waking 
farewell», so many have been civil to us, We are 
going to-morrow very early, and by train to the 
seaside for a few days.” 

" Going to-morrow !” she echoed. 

“ Yes, ‘but I shell carry away a pleasant memory 
with me, and 2) 

Guy Stanford was a hardened man of the 
world, but he winced when he saw the girl’s 
expression, He knew that he was in hovour 
bound to let no faucy run away with him, bud 
this little daughter of an obscure country 
clergyman was fascinating. The cold words were 
arrested ; he had meant just to bid her a polite 
farewell. 

“My child!” he said instead, his voice grow- 
ing tender; ‘‘I am truly sorry to go. I shail 
never forget your sweetness or the happinets that. 
you have given me.” 

“Have given you happivess?” she repeated, 
softly, and a light dawned io her eyes that had 
oever shone ia them before 

He seemed her beau ideal of all that could 
make life beautiful. She thought him infuitely 
good, above her in everything, for she had a 
large organ of veneration that chiefly, ae yet, 
came into play when her affectione were con- 
cerned, 

**You have, indeed. You are the dearest of 
fatries,” he said, in a lighter tone, for he was 
afraid of self-betrayal. 

She did uot like that term much, her face 
changed, 

“Why were you crying!” he asked, in a 





curs gr 
“T had something to cry for, I suppose,” she- 


avawered, with a touch of womanliness thas 
delighted Stanford. 
That pride was enchanting, for it revealed her 


heart, 

“Michal, I am going@away, will you give 
me a rose~-a& red rove—to keep as a mestege 
from you?” he whispered, for the moment of 
parting had come, his friend waa awaiting 
him. 

Michal mechanically plucked a flower that 
was glowing like a jewel in the fitful sunshine. 
She held it towards Stanford, timidly in her 
small brown hard, in which sundry sharp thorns 
were sticking viciously. 

Sranford caught her hand and passionately 
kissed it, 

“ Farewell, my sweet, little darling!” he said, 
and would have touched her face if she had not 
drawn back like a startled pazelle. 

“Humph! that littl episode of sentiment 
is over,” he muttered, as he strode away, but 
he held the rose carefully, and hie handsome 
dark face grew rather haggard for a little 
while, till he met bis friend at the end of the 
lane that ran on one aide of the vicarage 
garden, 

“How long you have been Stanford!” ex- 
claimed Mr, Fellowes, from bis seat ia & pony- 
carriage, “This animul has beeu too highly- 
fed—wants to be going continually. I've been 
drawn into everybody's garden since, and made 
@rink quarts of cowslip wine ; and I have said 
adieu to the vicar-—I must say he is nob very 
agreeable. He regretted that he was out, how- 
ever, when you left your card, and hoped we 
were benefited by our stay at Calverdale—al} 
that sort of insincere twaddle. He asked mea 
who you were—farcy that !—and if you were 
married.” 

“Indeed!” said Stanford, with a forced 
laugh ; “and what did you say? My celibacy 
could not affect Aim /” 

Fellowes shiugged his shoulders, 

“I said you were who you age my boy, and 
that I considered you were as good as married, 
as you had been emgaged for years and years to 
your cousin Miss Sanford.” 

**The deuce you did |” 

‘*Why shouldn’n I? It's a true bill! Come 





now, we have no niore time to lose, He'gho! 
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I should have liked to stay and make myself 
agreeable to Anne Cleve, but I’m such aa ojd 
bachelor, I wonder if—but why are you lipger- 
ivg, Sanford 1” i 

“I'm in as great a hurry ae you are—there, my 
rosé is gone down ja the dust,” 

“Never mind it, you don't mean to say that 
you were going to turn back for a rubbishy 
flower? you cant buy baskets full presently,” 

“No, L can't—not one like that—it was 
unique,’ said Stanford, with a hard smile on his 
well-cui lips. 

“You're an odd fellow ! 
out,” 

Stanford turned from his friend's scrutiny, and, 
seizing the reine, drevo madly off, regardless of 
expvustulations, 


I can’t make you 


CHAPTER Vi 

Tue sun shone brilliantly after the rain, and 
Michal was too reajlese to wish to stsy within 
coors, 

She seemed to need breathing space; she 
wanted to wander across the breezy downs, and 
catch agleam of the distant sea, Her thoughts 
were in a whirl; she was happy and wretched by 

uros, and unable te comprehend the state of her 
own -feeiings. 

Bat at dioner—-at which repast the vicar en- 
couraged no genera! converaatiou—that gentleman 
was roore talkative than usual; he condescended 
to teil his daughters that Mr. Fellowes had left 
‘hig compliments” for them, 

The message had been “most kind remem- 
brances and regrets at not being fortunate enough 
Lo see them,” 

‘* Mr. Stanford left cards,” continued the vicar, 
som >rely— Michal was crim-on, and stared fixedly 
into her plate,“ they are not the sort of young 
men that I care to welcome; they are of the 
world worldly, and [ am eure they are delighted 
to leave our quietude. They are going to Full- 
borough jfor a week, aod then to London, where 
Mr. Scanford ie to be married uext month to his 
cousin.” 

Mr. Cleve spoke in cold, even tones, and shot 
one glance towards Margaret and Michal. Anne 
responded only to bis intelligence, and out of 
mere politeness, for there was nothing to say ex- 
cept “Oh!” or “Iadeeil” 

But Michal’s checks grew white, she did not 
lift her eyes; by a determined effurt she con- 
trolied hervelf uotil she could move from the 
table aad take refuge in solitude. 

* Michal, are you going out? Wait for me,” 
paid Margaret, but she was astonished when she 
eaw her eisters face, and asked what was wrong. 

“Nothing much, dear,” answered Michal, in a 
clear, high voice, ‘‘i am foolish, that is all, and 
I want to be alone. I'tlcome back all right.” 

Why, Michal! and I wanted to talk about 
P orace * 

“ By-and-by, dear Margy; let me go now.” 

he disengsged herself from her sister and ran 
out and fitted down the garden like a sunbeam, 
Ler long hair eliniog in the raye of the light 
that was waving 

It was quite dark when she came home pale 
aud weary; tea wasover. Her father was very 
angry with her, and guestioned her with severity. 
lits daughters did not go out alone, except into 
the village; he was very stringent in hia 
commends; even Aune was not permitted to 
wonder freely at will. 

‘Where did you go, Michal ?” 

“To the Downa.”’ 

"To the Downs! Have you walked so far, 
and at this late hour! Did you meet anyone? ’ 

“Oaly farmers and labourers,” she avswered, 
well knowing what meant. He must have 
eeen her with Guy S.anford at the hedge-gap. to- 
day. 

Why did you take this extraordinary freak, 
M chal #” 
**T felt I must have air, 





harm.” 
“Go to your room, and never disobey me 
again. I will not have my daugiters the sport of 


the scandal!mongers of Culverdale, Go.” 


) 
! 
| 
| 





Oh! ptpa, it was no | 


Thankful to be released, Michal rushed up stairs, 
and locked her door upon her sisters, and then 
ber passionate tears broke forth for the first 
time, though they brought ber no relief 

“Oh, what a fool I ami what a fool I have 
been,” she cried, ‘I never dreamt that I was 
begi to love him, and now it is too late, and 
be must have been playing with me—‘aughing at 
me—he, who seemed so good. He even cast 
aside the rose I was silly enough to give him—it 
waa the same rose, I kaow,” 

She drew out a drooping flower that she had 
found in the lane and tore it to atoms, aud she 
struck her elender wriat vehemently. 

‘© T shall hate my hand, for he has touched ib,” 
she thought. 

By-and-by the atrange frenzy cslmed down, she 
was weak aud faint after her unusual excitement, 
and life was bitter to her young-heart, 

Anne said, casually, the next day, that the 
gentleman had left the inv, and Mr, Cleve told 
them that another curate was coming to take Me, 
Dacre’s place. 

* Michal, what shall I do?” exclaimed poor 
Margaret. " Iie will mever, never come hack aay 


| more!” 


* Dear, if he loves you, be.glad and believe ia 
him,” said Micha!, ‘1 think he was a true man 
—at all events, for a little while believe in him 
and love him.” ‘ 

“Oh! Mechal, how can I live on here? it’s 
dreadful! Papa is co atern, Anne so quiet, there 
is no chance.of a change,” 

Michal looked at her questioningly, seemed 
about to say something, buv repressed it. f 

“Now, you've got something on your mind” 
atid Margaret. 

“T have; bub you must wait patiently, Margy. 
I want to go to Fullborough to-morrow—I want 
to goto the theatre-do you hear me! and I 
mean to go!” 

Margaret's breath was taken away in her 
amazement, 

“Michal, are you gone mad ?’’ she ejaculated. 
“ Papa would kill you !” 

**Not quite, and 1 don't wish to be a wicked 
daughter ; if papa only loved me I could .nov vex 
him,” said Michal, tearfully. “I do want to see 
a play of Shakespeare's, and they are going to 
have a morning performance of Aing Lear to- 
morrow, and I must go. You had better keep 
out of the scrape, Margy.” . 

Margaret was horrified. Hers was not the bold 
spirit that was ready to do battle with obstacles 
at all coste. She woul bave liked the amuse- 
ment extremely, and disobedience to her father 
would not have troubled her conscienca mush, 
but she was not brave when action came 
something was demanded of her. 

‘You must not do anything that people might 
think queer, , Margy,” continued Michal, with a 
grandmotherly air ; “ you must remember your 
lover.” 

The next day came, and the determined young 
lady slipped out of the bouse early. She only 
preserved secrecy because she feared to be stopped, 
but Margaret saw her go out, dressed with her 
usual plainness, and she quaked inwardly. Of 
course Michal did not appear at dinner. Anne 
was troubled, for she wae afraid of more domestic 
broi's. Mr. Cleve demanded where Michal was, 
aud receiving no satisfactory reply, a cloud 
settled on his brow 

When the absentes made her appearance that 
evening he eummoned her at once to the study 
to receive sentence. Anne, who had been told 
of Michal’s'exploit, was watching for her at the 
door in a state of alarm. 

“Oh! Michal, darling, how could you do such 
a thing?” she cried. 

Michal was lookivg lovely, her eyes were 
aparkling with new excitement, and she had the 
wrought-up expreasion that betrays an artiatic 
nature, 

* Anne, my eweet!" she answered, lovingly, 
"you are the beat and dearest of girls, but you 
are so differently constituted from me that you 
would not understand me-—-but I have fulfilled a 
dream to-day, and the pleasure I have had is 


| worth a year’s worry,” 
‘ 


‘You forgeb that you owe duty to your 





eran Michal, You should not gaiasay your 
wishes.” 

Michal made a pretty little gesture of depreca- 
tion, and defisntly marched to the interview, 
merely saying, —~ 

* Margaret might have left me to make my 
own confession,” 

Whea she came out of the dreaded audience 
chamber she was pale and thoughtful, 

‘*My father is unjast,”’ she said to the anxious 
Anne aud curious Margaret ; “he not be- 
lieve me when I told thatI had gone alone 
to Fullborough ; he accuaed me of underhand 
motives ; 1 have never told him a falsehood in 
my life.” 

“ Well, dear, what else?” 5 

‘Oh! Aune, he says I am to be sent to old 
— Gorman as a pucishment, and that rs am-io 
make ready to go to-morrow morning ; will 
drive me there himself.” 

Margaret and Anne! both exclaimed in , their 
dismay and sorrow. Mias Gorman was a lady 
who had a echool some miles from Calverdaye, 
she was notorious for the management of re- 
fractory young ladies, and kept her pupils in a 
won of du:ance vile till the parents desired their 

iDerty. 

“What shall we dot . Why—why did you 
meke papa avgry |” 

“ What's dune is done!" quoted the delin- 
quent, with a smile; “and I don't mean to go to 
Miss Gorman’s.” 

‘' Michal,” said Mr. Cleve, suddenly appearing 
behind the disturbed trio. ‘‘ You are not in a 
preper frame of mind ; you are forbidden to as- 
aociate with your sisters at present,” 

Michal looked at him and put out her hands 
entreatingly. 

“Father!” she said, “do not be so severe; 
give me a lictle love and [ will never, never dis- 
please you again,”’ : 

** You have entirely forfeited my  eateem, 
Michal. I cannot give you a baseless affection, 
I do not wish to see or «pak to you for a long 
time,” 

So the vicar drove all the returniag softness 
out of her, and with a haughtily carried head, she 

him and went up to her room. 

“To-morrow, Culverdale will be ringing with 
goseip about a daughter of mine,” said Mr, Cleve, 
bitterly, ’ 

Aune and Margaret wept far into the night 
and just as they were dropping asleep a white 
figure glided into the room they shared together ; 
it was Michal in her night-dreas looking weirdly 
lovely in the moonlight. 

“My darling sisters,” she said’; “Ido love 
=~ both so much, I felt I must come to you for 

f-en-hour,” and ehe kissed them 2; and 
again, and a great many tears were between 
the three, 

“Now,” said Michal, at length, “you just 
shut your eyes and love me as much as ever 
you can. Dn't you both want to come to Miss 
Gorman’s 1” 

She laughed now, and with many embraces tore 
herself away. 

“Michal may breakfast {0 her room,” said 
Mr. Cleve, the next morning. ‘Martha, carry 
up the tray at once, and ‘tell Miss Michal that [ 
require her to be in readiness to go with me at 
oom o'clock ; see thateher clothes are packed in 

me,” 

Martha obeyed with some unwillingness, for she 
waa very fond of Michal, 

Sundry exclamations from upstairs summoned 
Aune to the scene ; ehe returned looking fright- 
ened, 

Michal was not to be found in or out of the 
house. The small quantity of old-fashioned 
jewellery, and a fork aod spoon, her especial pro- 
perty, were also missing. 

Mr. O.eve grew livid with anger, but he ae 
nob, and when the chafse was brought to the door 
at ten o'clock he drove off in it,.in the Full- 
borough direction, : 

The vicar returned alone in the evening, and . 
forbade Anne or Margaret ever to mention 
Michal’s name to him again. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE vicarage, always a grave sort of house 
became strangely dull aod sad, as if there bad 
been & recent death within ite walls. 
the blithest and brightest of its home ts 
had depar ed from it. It seemed impossible to 
Anne sod Margaret to realise the fact that 
Michal would never return, but Mr. Cleve 
vouchsafed no history of her, and positively for- 
bade all communication between her the 
merit Thed only the atwaeh to alae 

“Te only t to papa ! 
1am afraid I should do it,” said Margaret, weep- 
ing. eS 

Where was their sweet, wild, | Michal ? 
po had she done to offend beyond forgive- 
ness if 
Mr, C.eve grew thinner and more ¢adaverous. 
It was evident that he was suffering sotuething 
of the misery that was overwhelming his 
daughters; but be gave no verbal sign of his 
pain or sorrow, outwardly he was impassible. 
They never guessed how intensely irritable his 
nerves had become of late; he was-always mor- 
bidly anxious to ov the vi goss'p, and 
afraid that he/taight bear his own name spoken 
by more thaa one stinging tongue. Ho fancied 
that Michal had utterly him; at times 
ho almost hated her; at the memory of 
her graces and delicate loveliness would rusk 
upon him like some rare perfume. She had beer 
more to him than he wasaware of. .- 

Anne, whose life was in her affections, became 
the shadow of herself, she fretted so continually 
for lost Michal; and when the new curate came 
to iastitute more parish work, more meetiags of 
various character, she was glad, for it gave her 
amore to do, ‘ 

The Reverend Ernest Barrett was a conecien- 
tious young clergyman, jealous, but painfully 
shy ; but with no low opinion of his own powers, 
aud a conventional gentleness in dealing with the 
faults and foibles of others, Anne seemad to 
him an ideal curate’s wife—a sort of earthly 
angel—anud he was almost at first sizht a silent 
devotee athershrine. Mr.. Barrett was a great 
chureh musician, and he and Anne met twice a 
week for practice in the old school-room in con- 
janction with seme dozen others, and exchanged 
«few words of greeting.on each occasion ; but 
there was no intimacy between them—nor was 
there likely to be any with Mr. Cleve continually 
cn the watch. But Anne was not quite so de- 
preseed ae she used to bs, and, despite the 
«rouble that had fallen so snddenly upon them, 
not.so hopeless of a happy. future, though Mr, 
Barrett did not enter into her dreams on any 
cecasion, 

Margaret drooped as the months unfolded into 
@ year and there had been no news of Michal, 
je crtany a oblivion concerning her first and 
only love, Her pretty bloom fied, her eyes 
grew languid, and she wes heginoing to be really 
out of health and a prey to morbid fancies, 

One day, as she was returning from a meeting 
at the school-house, Anne remaining behind to 
examine another class, she was sta to see a 
tall figure leaning over a stile in a lane near the 
vicarage. Something familiar in the attitude 
atreated her ; she recognised Mr, Guy Stanford 
before he had turned round. 

** Miss Cleve!” he exclaimed, lifcing his hat, 
advancing quickly, ‘‘this is an agreeable sur- 
prise. Yam only here for an hour or so, and 
should have had: no:time to call at the vicarage. 
How are Mr, Cleve and your s‘sters t” 

_ Margaret drew back vhim with a new aud 
instinctive dislike; she looked at hia handsome 
face doubtfully. 

“Why !” he exclaimed, “what. a punishment 
to my vanity, J believe that Miss Margaret 
Cleve has forgotten me !” 

"No, I have not,” she answered; “but I 
can't, oh | Lean'’t speak to you as if you were 
@ friend.” 

He coloured slightly and evaded her glance. 
| Please.to let me pasa, papa would not like mo 
“0 speak to you,” she faltered, ‘‘I cannot help 
veing rude,” ~ pa 

“Why should Mr. Cleve be displeased at your 
speaking tc mei” he demanded, with ston 


curiosity ; his face was expressive, and he uer- | 
- | vously looked down at his well gloved hands 


and toyed with a cigar case he held as he 
e. 


spok 

** Mr, Stanford, I su I ought nob to tell 
you, but I will,” ssid Margaret, with an effort. 
‘ ‘apr have lost our Michal, and you are to blame 

or i” 

"“Loat your sister!” he echoed; “and I to 
blame!” - 

“She went away a year ago, and we have never 

‘from her since. Sbe was s0 unhappy here 
that she éould nob bear to stay. Papa ia seyere 
and was angry with her because—because you 
made her care for you |” 

‘*"Good Heavens! This musb be cleared up | 
I ecamnot exist under such a charge. I never 
spoke of love to your sister |” 

“Mr, Stanford, Michal was too proud to have 
cared for you unless you had asked her to do #0, 
You must have made her love you |” persisted 

rab, bursting into tears. 

“ You are wrong ; you are accusing me of dis- 
honourable condact, I was aa engaged mau 
when Pwasherea year ago!" . 

* But my sister did not kaow it until after you 
were gone,” sobbed Margaret, resolutely, turning 
away frou him. 

* Mias Michal; no doubt, would set your mind 
at rest om this unpleasant subject if ehe were 
here,” 

Margaret would listen to no more that Guy 
‘Stanford had to say. The year of eufferiug she 
had undergone haa altered her; she waa firme: 
and braver, aud better worth Horace Dacre’s love 
if he had known it. 

Mr. Stanford whistled softly to himself a: ehe 
left him, and rg | trod the dust-heaps in the 
dry road as he walked at some epeed away from 
the vicarege, 

He took the next train for Fullborough and 
Seaham. 

Margaret went home weeping bitterly. 

It ‘was a hazy, warm afternoon, the windows 
were -opeu and the dark passages flashed with 
sunshine ; the old-fashioned kitchen with ita low 
ceiling and brick floor, looked comfortable as 
Margaret glanced into it; Martha was baking, 
and. there was a nice odour, spreading abroad 
the fume of an oven that never gob out of 


order, 

“Miss Margaret, is that you dear?” said 
Martha. ‘‘I've been looking for you. MyJem's 
had 9 letter—auch a queer thing—and it’s for 
you, he saye. Iwas in doubt what to do with it, 
as it might not be proper for you to read—the 
master might like te have it first.” - 

“ A letter for me}; Where is it! Oh, Martha |” 
—Margaret snatched a much-thumbed envalope 
that. Martha indicated. with a floury elbow-— 
“Martha, Martha, don’t tellanyone about this!” 
cried Margaret, io strange excitement: 

“My dear Missie, 1'’m bound to, The master 
would kill me if I wasn't faithful and true,” 

Margaret ran off ; she went upstairs.to Michal’s 
deserted chamber and locked herself io to reac 
Michal’s letter. 


“ My own dear, dear, darling Michal, ob, how | 


thankfal I am |” 

She was so shaken and uervous that she could 
soarcely break the seal, : 

Io _ og. ions aoien, Mickel was never 
very diffuse, argare it ecatatically 
many times as she read. 


“My Dearest Sister,— 

“T have written to you repeatedly since 
I bade good-bye to my old home, but 1 am sure 
that my father has prevented my letters from 
reaching you. I have, I believe, angered him 
ae YP recail, 

"I feel such a yearning for you, my Margaret, 
that Iam going to do something ely, so that a 
word from me may reach you. I shall direct 
this under cover to Martha Huntly’s son, with a 
desire that the enclosure be given to you only ; 
if this means fails I shall be at a loss what to do 

“T left Calverda'e thinking that as Fullborough 


es 2 fore. gots: as lose my identity in it 
and get employment, either ata school asa junior 





teacher, or even in a shop as ap assistant, 








* had so little money —only three pounds— 
to take with me, and I was afraid I might etarve 
avon if [ were not fortunate. 

* You will wonder how I even po:sezsed 
much money. I sold ail wy small stock of 
jewellery when I went to see the play. You 
are unlike me in character and iu tastes, You 
will be, perhaps, nearly as shocked as my father 
was when you hear what I did with myself. I 
was passing the Fullborough theatre (it is on the 
outskirts of the town). I was carrying my »2g, 
I was tired and set it down, whilst I looked loug- 
ing at the placards and bills that were outside 
the building. Tsey were to play Haml-t that 
night. As 1 was lingering, wondering where I 
should go next, a gentleman came out of the 
theatre aud glanced at me curiously ; he was a 
bind-looking, elderly man, closely shaven, and 
evidently ao actor. 

"He asked me, very politely, if I was the lady 
who had answered his advertisement. I heartily 
wished I had been; bot I told him I was in 
search of an ewployment agency, aud then he 
asked me if 1 would mind speaking to his wife, 
who was in want of'm teacher for her little girl, 
who was delicate, 

Mra, Forman was in the theatre and he tock 
me to her, Oh! Margaret, I counot convey an 
idea of their great goodness to me; knowing 
nothing of me, these people took me back with 
them to their lodging, and’ engaged me a 
governess for their child; and they were eo 
delicate in their kindnews—so generous. I feel 
my heart glowing whilst I write of them, Mrs. 
Forman is still young, and has been extremely 
handsome, but they have bad misfortunes and 
are only now prospering again, 

“7 was governess to their dear little Mary 
until she dled—for we lost her six months ago 
—and then the Formans would nob iet me 
leave them. Mr. Forman discovered that I had 
a good talent for the stage; that I was an en- 
thusiast, and enjoyed their Bohemian stsle of 
living; he gave me the ueceseary instruction, 
and [ made my débus some weeks since, and am 
‘in the dear profession’ as the Formans call it, 
and proud to be a. member, 

“We are goirg to Australia very soon, Iam 
ia your neighbourhood—-at least, an. hour and 
a half's journey would bring you to me. I long 
to ase you ‘again, You are of ago-—and. I have 
nothing really wicked. Oan you not come to me, 
Margaret? My fatber found-me at the Formanvs, 
and was so scandalized that he was glad to leave 


me where I was. Did he tell you of our stormy. 


interview? Poor father! 1 love him better than 
he lovea me, though I have sinned against him. 
My Margaret, do come. Iam to play ‘Cordelia’ 
to-morrow evening at Seaham. I shall be in the 
houses all the afternoon. Come—come! . Ask for 
*‘ Misa Grey, when you find Vine Cottage; it is 
close to the theatre, and we have a view of the 
glorious sea from the front wiudow. Do come if 
you love me atill, I shall be far away. from you 
soon, Keep dear Anne in ignorance until you 
return, or write to her -- Your ioving slater, 
 Msoman,” 


Margaret was timid by nature, but she was 
strongly attached to Michail. It seemed «a 
dreadful thing to brave the vicar's anger, but 
the ‘Come—come!” had more force than her 
fears ; it decided her, She would go and at 
onee, before Martha's truthfulness and fidelity 
came into play—before Anne's suspicions were 
aroused, 

Fiuttering and trembling like a frightened 
bird, Margaret hastened ber preparations. She 
dressed herself in the darkest dress she had, 
and packed a few articles of clothing in a small 
hand-bag that had done duty hitherto in the 
transporting of “material” to the Dorcas and 
other work meetings. 

*.For,” she said, “ perhaps I may stay away a 
day or two—perhaps I may never be allowed to 
come hack,” 

Half afraid of her own shadow, she stepped 
softly down the old oaken staircase—there was 
Anne in the passage, dear Anve ! 

Margaret was inclined to run into her room 
again, bub Anne was not alone. The new curate 
was talking In a shy, awkward fashion, ard 
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MR. CLEVE PAUSED AND SURVEYED TWO PEOPLE SITTING ON 


Anne was explaining something, and asking him 
to wait for Mr. Cleve in the study. 

Margaret feeling that it was a now or never 
with her, descended the second flight quickly, 
aud reached the sunlight unperceived, glad that 
the day wae fair. 

“Anne is so good she would stop me,” she 
said, and she kept under cover of the hedge 
when she had gained the road. 

Several acquaintances passed her, but as there 
was nothing particular in her appearance with 
the hand-bag at that hour, she knew she was eafe 
from comment. 

The station was some distance away ; she had 
never been to it alone, and was flurried when she 
found herself in the office ; bought her ticket 
hurriedly, forgot some of her change, and sat 
down in the waiting-room with a loudly-beating 
heart to watch for the train. 

She was frightened, for she instinctively felt 
that she had been an object of observation to 
soiue gentlemen who were standing near the 
aoor 

She did not raise her ayes, but she knew that 
they were staring at her, and one said loud 
enough for her to hear,~ 

“A very strange resemblance !’ 


> 


CHAPTER VIIL 


Tr was the “season” at Seabam, a pretty vil- 
lage on the coast; all the ludgivg-houses were 
full of visitors; there was a panorama at the 
Town-hall, and Mr, and Mra. Benedict Forman 
with their travelling company of “high-class 
artietes” had opened the tiny Theatre Royal, 
that was well situated close to the Marine Parade, 
so that the evening-beset loungers could easily 
find outside amueement for indoors. 

The Formans were actors of the old school, 
devoted to their art, and to Shakespeare, They 
were not rich, and could not carry about more 
scenery than was strictly necessary, 69 that th> 





mise en scene wan sometimes almost as destitute 
of modern artistic requirements as it used to be 
in the days of Queen Bees; but the acting was 
the thing, and it was supposed to carry the 
imegination of the audience along with it. 

In this unsophisticated region it often suc- 
ceeded, and the }'ormans being locally well known 
and highly respectable, were much patronised 
by the nobility and gentry of the neighbour- 

ood, 

To-day King Lear was on the posters, and 
there was a prospect of a full house, for a London 
star was underlined for the title rfle, and the 
“Cordelia” was to be undertaken by a very 
pretty young débutante, “ Miss Grey,” of whose 
future career greatuess was prophesied by the 
Seaham critics. 

Mies Grey” was sitting on a rock gazing at 
the sea with soft and dreamy eyes ; from her 
position she could see the carriages drive up from 
the station through the town ; the trains were 
not frequent, and if Margaret were to come she 
could not miss her, 

Michal had grown more womanly and much 
more attractive, for there was something about 
her that interested most people at first sight— 
something that went deeper than mere beauty of 
feature, and she had acquired a gentle dignity of 
manner that repelled familiarity from the loungers 
and habituds of the theatre. 

As she sat there book in hand, but not read- 
ing, two gentlemen who were on the beach 
stopped to look at her. 

"Go on, Fellowes!” said one of them, “ that 
is little Mies Grey. Iknow her, and must give 
her a word of encou tt.” 

* Wait, Stanford, surely that girl is one of th 
vicar’s daughters of—-of that place where I was 
capsized last year! I should know her among a 
thousand — the middle daughter —- no, the 
youngest !” 

“Nonsense!” said Guy Stanford,“ that is 
little Miss Grey, the new actrees,’ And he was 
off before his friend could do more then whie' le 
dubiously, r 


THE MOSS, 


“ Have you a word for me?” asked Guy, as he 
approached Michal, “I have come on } urpose 
to see you act.” 

His voice took the low tone that she used to 
a Michal drew back, and would not see his 


“Tam sorry that anyone who knew me for- 
merly should recognise me,” she said. “I have 
dropped my old name with all my old acquaint- 
ances,” 

**Are you married?” he whispered, 
down so that his eyes were on a level with hers. 

“Married! Oh,no!” ~ 

* Michal Cleve can only be Michal Cleve, To 
ree the world does not contain another like 
ber.” 

“Ifyou knew me you would know that I hate 
flattery, and I am sincere in wishing to be alone,” 
she said, with a haughty curve of her lip. 

** But I love you, Mi ;do not send me away. 
Why should you?” 

“A year ago—if you had only said that.” 

“TI could not, Michal, I was tied. I will ex- 
plain everything if you will give me the chance 
todoso, Will you try tolove me? Iam free 
now ; free, do you hear }” 


(Continues on page 139.) 








Trove joy is a serene and sober motion, and 
they are miserably out that take laughing for re~ 
joicing ; the sent of it is within, and there is no 
cheerfulness like the resolutions of a brave man. 

Some curious facte in natural history are that 
fishes have no eyelids, and necessarily sleep with 
their eyes open ; they swallow their food whole, 
having no dental machinery furnished them. 
Frogs, toads, and serpents never take food ex~- 
cept that which they are satisfied is alive. Ser- 


six months or longer without food. The 
head of the rattlesnake has been known to inflict 
a fatal wound after being severed from the body. 





mae oe so tenacious of life that they will live 
or 
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“WHY, IT IS BERTRAM HIMSELF! HOW DID YOU GET HOLD OF IT)” EXCLAIMED GEOFFREY, EXAMINING THE PHOTOGRAPH. 


TRAGEDY AT ROSE COTTAGE. 


— 0i~—— 
CHAPTER XIX. 


Wen Geoffrey Fane sailed for America he 
Lad very little recent inforniation about the lady 
he went toseek, but he believed Mra, Rivers-Barton 
(she followed the Americau plan of retaining her 
maiden name, letting a hyphen divide it from 
her husband's), must have some kindly feeliog 
for the child of the brother whom, et one time, 
she had idolized. 

Lord Fane had one facility for his journey— 
ample means. He was a’ young man of simple 
tastes aud regular habite, never exceeding his 
allowance, and often living considerably within it, 
so that he might have managed his present trip 
from his own resources, but his father had given 
him a cheque for a bundred pounds before he 
left the Castle, and so Geoffrey felt quite prepared 
to follow ‘* Aunt Penelope” from one end of the 
vast continent to the other if needs be, though 
for the sake of Meta he humbly hoped such delay 
would not be necessary. 

His father’s bankers had an agent ab New 
York, and to them he went the morning after 
landing, ; 

“Mre, Rivers-Barton ?” sald the head of the 
firm, when Geoffrey had explained his errand. 
“ She lives here onthe Third Avenue, but I don’t 
think you will find her disposed to welcome you, 
Lord Fane, she is a lady of very strong prejudices, 
and particularly dislikes the English.” 

“ Butshe is Euglish herself,” objected Geoffrey 

‘and spent the firat half of her life amongst us,” 

Mr, Whitney shrugged his shoulders, 

‘She has been a little epoilt out here, perhaps. 
She was very popular in Boston, where she lived 
till her husband's death, and since she came to 
Sew York, and her books brought her notoriety, 
she has been quite the rage. A very charming 

ady, Lord Fane, You may well be proud of your 
fellow-country woman.” 





manded Geoffrey. “ Must I geb an introduc- 
tion to Mrs. Barton, or if I call on her and send 
in my name will ahe see me? My business is of 
the greatest importance,” 

Mra. Rivers-Barton receives to-night,” said 
Mr. Whitney, “and | have a geveral invitation to 
her house, I could take you with me if you 
liked.” 

Geoffrey would far rather have called upon 
the authoress there and then (it was just on 
eleven o'clock), he thought the mornicg and soli- 
tude far more suited to the appeal he had to 
make ; he hated the idea of broaching the sub- 
ject of Meta’s troubles in a crowded reception- 
room, but Mr, Whitney prebably knew the lady's 
Wishes, and it would not do to risk offending her 
at the onret, though Geoffrey's hopes of Mra. 
Rivers-Barton befriending his poor little sweet- 
heart had faded considerably during his inter- 
view with the suave, affable banker. 

Geoff spent an unusual time over his toilet 
that evening. He was the least vain of men, 
but for Meta’s sake he wanted to make a good 
impression on her aunt. 4 

When he joined Mr. Whitney, the latter 
thought he had rarely seen such an attractive- 
looking young fellow, aud confessed to himeecif 
there must be something in good birth and long 
deacent after all. 

If the American hadever been a guest ab Hil- 
lington Castle he would have noticed something 
else—that Geoffrey was strikingly like many 
of his ancestors whose portraitae hung in the 
picture-gallery, while in evening dress he was the 
exact counterpart of what his father bad been 
some thirty years before. 

Seen together, father and son bore little like- 
neas to each other, but when old friends of the 
family met Geoff alone, they were wont to re- 
mark that he was the imege of the Earl in his 
younger days. 

The house was a handsome one; for Mra, 
Rivers-Barton had inherited a large fortune from 
her husband, and received » handsome remune- 


“How do people go about things here!” de- | ration for ber writings, 





She was one of the most popular ahd courted 
women in New York, consequently her reveptions 
were crowded, and Mr. Whitney and his protégé 
found it difficult to elbow their way up the broad 
ataircae at the top of which the authoress stood 
to wéloome her guests. 

Geoff knew that ‘‘ Aunt Penelope” must be 
over forty, but the woman before whom he 
presently found himself bowing looked a good 
ten years younger. 

She was tall and slender, but her figure had not 
the shadow of skioniness, ~Her waist was as 
sxoall ag # girl’e, but her arms were round, and 
her smooth, white throat had no unlovely angles, 

She had beautiful brown hair which she wore 
plaited ina coroneb round hey head ; a string of 
diamonds encircled her throat, her dress was of 
the richest, softest black satin very slightly 
trimmed with old creamy lace. 

Geoff felb had he never heard of her fame be 
sbould have known just by seelog her that she 
was something out of the common, 

And then he thought of his father’s story, of 
the little hoyden of Hillington who bad shocked 
everyone, first by her tomboyish ways, and next 
by her pedantic love of learning. No wonder 
Penelope Rivers cared little for her native land, is 
had bees » cruel stepmother to her, America, 
the Jana of her adoption, had been far more 
gracious. 

All these reflections passed through Lord 
Fane’s mind with lightning speed, and then he 
heard his own name. 

“ Allow me to introduce a friend of mine and 
a compatrict of youre, Mrs, Kivers-Bartoo,” said 
Mr. Whitney, affably. ‘Lord Fans only landed 


| last night, and was eager to pay his respects at 


once, 

Penelope Rivers low ed at Geoffrey, and for a 
moment the bloom in her cheeks deepened ; then 
with an airy little laugh, she pub out her hand to 
him, saying lightly,— by, 

**Mr, Whitney gives his friendship eatily if he 
bestows it on a few hours’ acquaintance, Are 
you making a long stay in America, Lord Fane ¢” 
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The Sinker passed on to the drawing-room 
parhaps to medicate on the snub hes had just re- 
ceived, There was a lull io the arrival of the 
guosta, aud for the moment Geoffrey and his 
hostess were practivally alone, The thought of 
Meta gave him courage to speak plainly. 

‘‘Taat depends on you, Mrs. Barton,” he said, 
quietly. “I have crossed the Atlantic solely to 

:2@ you, and ——” 

ae interrupted him with « smile. 

“I can hardly believe that, Lord Fane}; but 
though I detest Eogland and mostof the Eaglish 
people I have met here, I will confess [ am pleased 
tosee you. Your name reminds me of my youth 
ity your bearing it I kaow that your father is 
alive?” 

“Alive and flourishiag. 
every year,” 

‘AhI" she gave ao little sigh ; “country life 
makes no greav demand upon the vitality ; but, 
oh! EC wonder a man of his gifts could be content 
to bury himself at Hil. iagton all his life!” 

More guests were approaching. Mrs. Rivers: 
Barton did not wait foc an anewer to her ‘last 
epeech. With asmile she motioned’ towards the 
opeu door of the drawing-room. 

“You will fiad plenty of fair Americans ‘there, 
Lord Fane ; and your ‘ friend," Mr. Whitney, will 
doubtless introduce you to them ; [must remain 
on doy.” 

There was nothing for it but to obey. Faue 
eatered the drawing-room, feeling that hia long 

uraey had been fa vain. Baautiful and gifted 
a3 was the authoress, the queen of a fashionable 
circle, the mistress of a charmiug home, was it 
likely that she would tear herself away from New 
York to rush to the rescue of a niece she had 
never seen, and for whose troubles she woul i 
probably have no sympathy ¢ 

But he was not allowed to mope in solitude 
Americans pride themeelves on their democratic 
society ; but no nation in the world more dearly 
tove a tit! s. 

Mr, Whitney shared this failing, He wad a 
good-natured young man, and of a sociable turn 
§ mod; but he was certainly more kindly dis- 
posed towards Geoffrey than if the latter had 
been plain “ Mr, Fane,” 

Mv. Whitney was quite eager to introduce the 
young Viscount to his friends, for though Eng: 
lish noblemen of impoverished means, seeking 
heiress brides, have visited America pretty fre- 
quently, @ young man with pleuty of money in 
the present as well as an Earl's coronet in the 
future vas a great acquisition. 

The gentleman who wrote Gaoffrey’s letter of 
introduction knew this thoroughly, and took 
pains to impress upon Mr. Whitney that Lord 
Mane wae neither poor, wild, or si¢kly ; that is, 
he hai pot come to the great continent in search 
of a rich wite, or been sent there to mend his 
ways, or for the benefit of the sea voyage and 
change of scene 

Ge ffrey found that Mr. Whitney knew every 
one in the room, and was only too anxious to in 
troduce him to a select number. 

Ge ff received that evening invitations enough 
to cover the whole of his stay if he had intended 
to remain in New York a month. He found the 
young ladies witty, spirituelle, and fascinating, 
iheir mammas hospitable and motherly; the 
fathers and brothers bored him a little, lor he 
knew nothiog of Wall-street and the Broadway ; 
etill he would have evj .yed his evening enor- 
mously but for the impatient feeling at his heart 
which made him grudge every hour he liogered 
without accomplishing the errand which had 
brought him to New York, 

He had uot another word with his hostess that 


He looks younger 


“nighd; but the next day be decided to follow his 


owe plan since Mr, Whitney’s had nob been a 
success, Accordingly, he rang the bell of the 
gracd house ia Third Avenua, between eleven anil 
tweive, ouly to be told that Mra. Rivera+Barton 
was engaged, 

“I want t@ see her very particularly,” he 
informed the servant. “D. you think ib would 
be of avy use IfI waited |” 

The man shook his head. Mrs. Rivere-Barton 
never ieft her study till two, Then she lunghed 
end usually went for a drive. She reeejyed on 





were not admitted at other times except they 
came by invitation. 

And this was Wednesday. Guaoffrey knew he 
could not possess his soul in patience till Friday 
afternoon ; besides, if there was a such crush as 
there had been last night, what chance had he then 
of a téte-d-téte? He asked the butler to oblige him 
with a sheet of paper and an envelope, which 
tha much surprised functionary produced, and 
then Geoff, with the gold pencil on his watch- 
chata, wrote thie following lines,— 

"I have come to A nerica solely to re 0 A 
greab wrong is going on in Eagland which no one 
but yourself can right. If you have any kindly 
rascllestion of your brother, apy pity for his 
orphan child, I implore you to see me. I will 
keep aby appointment you may make, and I will 
try to make my story as short as possible. Only, 
by tha memory of your own girlhood, I beseech 
you not to send me back to England without a 
hearing 
He Syned his name and added the addres: of 


his hotel. The butler promised faithfully that 


the note should be delivered as soon as his miez- 
tress raug her bell. Jt seemed to be the law of 
the house that no one disturbed the authoress in 
horstudy, This settled, Geoff went back to the 
gigantic building where he was temporarily 
located, hoping against hope that curiosity would 
induce the Jady to see him. ' 

The avewer did not come till late in the after- 
noon, and then it was strange and unconventional, 
reminding Goff more of the strange girl his 


father had decribed than of the brilliant hostess. 


of last night. , 

“T have done with England, Jt did not treat 
meé too well, and [ have turned my back on it for 
ever, But if you have come all this way to tell 
me something I will not refuse to listen to it, 
only I warn you nothing will change my deter- 
mination, I shall be at home to-night at nice.” 

Nine was striking wher Geoffrey presented him- 
self at the authoress’ house, It bore a striking 
contrast to the brilliant scene of the night before. 
A kind of grave hush seemed to have fallen on it, 
and as Geoffrey foliowed the butler up the bread 
staircase it struck him for the firat time that 
the house was a vast abode to be tenanted by one 
woman, 

The room into which he was ushered would 
have been called a boudoir in Eogland; here 
Mrs, Rivers-Barton spoke of it as the “ parlour,” 
It was a charming little place, farnished with a 
quaint combination of simplicity and luxury. 
Nothing bad been spared that could add to com- 
fort, but there was nothing selected only for 
show. 

The authoresa wore black (it struck Geoffrey 
black must be her perpetual garb), a long, flowing 
tea-gown of soft cashmere embroid in silk, 
while a quaint fichu in soft cobwebby muslin was 
draped over her shoulders, the ends dieappearing 
beneath her broad silk waistband, The fire 
burnt brightly ; a soft, moderator lamp under a 
large pink silk shade gave a pleasantly subdued 
light, and a tray of silver and china in front of 
the authores: seemed to suggest a cup of tes, 
She gave Geoffiey her hand, and motioned him 
to a chair opposite her own. 

** You shall tell your story in your own way, I 
promise,” she began gently, “ but first I want to 
ask you two or three questions.” 

*T am quite at your disposal.” 

“Toen, firat of all, who sent you here?” 

Geoffrey looked bewildered. 

"I can’t answer that intelligently till you 
know why leame. Tn one sense no one sent me. 
I had a certain thing very much at heart. My 
father said you were the only creature who could 
do what I wauted, He thought of sending a 
trusty friend to see you (he was unable to leave 
home.himself), but [ preferred to come in person, 
because I thought my interest was so nrnch 
greater than any one else’s that I must needs 
succead better.” - 

“Which mesns your father suggested your 
coming. Are you in any sense an ambassador 
from my sister-in-law.” 

** Moat certainly not.” 

" If you had been [ think I muzt have refused 
to hear you,” she said, gravely, “I am a good 


Tuesday evenings and Fridayafternoons, Vistvors * hater ; and I have hated Julfet Rivers ever since 


- 
; 


« 





the first day I saw her. Now, Lord Fane, you 
can begin your story, and I promise you my beet 
attention.”’ 

And Geoff b>gau, He was young, and he was 
very much in love, which, perhaps, made him 
more eloquent in Meta's cause, Then the striking 
likeneas to his father had a strauge inflaence 
over the woman who, unknown to the Harl, had 
giver Lim her heart. Certainly the gifted 
authoress listened to Geoffrey with absorbed 
interest. me 

He with Mr. Rivera's deat and the will 
which left Meta utterly depeadent oa her mother. 
He told of the giri’s lonely life and Legere 4 
home ; of how bis mother had had her #8 mu 
as possible at the Castle, cherishiog her as a 
child of her owa, In fact, ha eketched the story 
of Meta’s life pretty fully down to_the time of 
the tragedy at Rose Cottage. 

“Your mother is a good woman,” said Mrs. 
Barton, more as though stating a fact, than in 
praise of the Countess, ‘I alwaya knew that, I 
never got on with hen; slre didn'y like me; but 
there was this diffrence between the Countess 
and my sister-in-law, they both disapproved of 
me, but I always felt Lady Hilliogton was sorry 
for. me and have been kind to me ii I 
would have lat ber; but Juliet Rivers simply 
loathed me, and ‘mever rested till she had made 
taiachief between me and my brother, Now, go 
on, Lord Fane. I will confess ons thing, you 
have made me curious, All you tell me ic 
inveresting, but ‘there is nothing in it which 
explains your coming all these thousands of miles 
to see natranger!” © | 

Geoff went ov, He described Dr. Bertram; 
his own quarrel with him (if quarrel it could be 
termed), and the consequent — of any 
intercourse between Meta and the Castle. He 
went on to the story of Mrs, Rivers’s second 
rma ; of the fact that Meta was never seen 
outside the gates of Binkside ; of the old ser- 
vants’ dismissal, and Gates’s statement thab his 
young lady had been ill for days. 

Geoff paused then, and looked at Meta’s aunt 
with a mute entreaty in his dark eyes, 

“ Are you engaged to my piece? ” 

‘*No,” he said, frankly ; “but it will not be 
my faulo if Iam not her betrothed husband the 
very next time J eee her. I lovevher with all my 
heart and strength.” 

“‘ Aod does she know it!” 

Geoff ehook his head. 

“She must know I care for her. She may not 
guess tho nature of my affection.” 

* And you, your father and mother, who live 
within a walk of Bankside, have been unable to 
enter the fortress ; yet you actually believe that 
I, who have not been in Rogland for over twenty 
years, can succeed where you fail?” 

« Yes,” 


“You rust have a pretty high opinion of my 
powers, young man!” 

“ You haves legal claim to know how Meta Is ; 
we possess none, After her mother you are her 
next of kin.” 

“Aad you actoally expsct me to go to Bank- 
side and present myself before my sister-fo-law 
(who always hated me like poison), demandirg, 
‘What have you done with my niece #"”  ~ 

But Geoffrey did not laugh, as she expected, 
at this sally ; if poseible bis face grew graver and 
sadder than fb had been befure, of 

How It reminded her of hie father inthe old 
days when some of her vagaries troubled him. 

* Weill, what ls it you do want?” she asked, 
half testily. 

"I thought, and my father thought, that seeing 
how much is at stake, you would not miad play- 
ing a part for Meta’s sake. We hoped you would 
consent to go to Eagland.and ‘proceed ht to 
Bankside. Having no recent quarrel Mrs. 
Bertram it would be easy for you to say you had 
proposed to apend # few days with her and make 
acquaintanee with your niece, You can préfess 
surprise or not at ber second marriage She 
would not dare to refase you hospivali-y if once 


‘ou were there; and if you’ spent'only three. 


ain the same bouse, you could discover the 
teuth about Méta; and, if ) get her 
magiea ward of Chancery, aud other guardians 
apporateg fur the remaiader of her minority.” 
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‘‘When will she be twenty-one ?” 

© Not till next summer,” 

‘Right monthe! Ib is nota very loug time 
to wait, Lord Fane.” 

" No,” he said, gravely ; “ but it ie long enough 
for the child’s spirit to be crushed out of her by 
unkindness! Long enough for her to fade out 
of life, just for lack of désire to remain in it!” 

© Girls don’t die a0 easily,” said the authorass. 
“ You are in love you see, and lovers are given to 
exaggerate,” 

“Ds you remember your. brother's old 
butler t”’ i 

“ He ta a quiet, matter-of-fact man, not likely 
to exaggerate matters. He told me himself that 
ic made his heart ache to look at his young lady. 
All the brightness and hope seemed to have been 
crushed out of her till sha was just the chadow 
of herself,” ° 

“No one likes a step-father,” said the 
cuthoresa, equably ; “hut some people have to 
put up with one.’’ 

“Tt ig pot only that, but to be a prisoner fn 
her own home, to be under the power of au un- 
ecrupulous adventurer.” 

Mcs. Barton paused, When she spoke it was 
in a gentler tone. 

“Don's thick me heartless, Lord Fane ; bub 
it is most painful to me even to think of return- 
ing to England. Thus far you have told me 
nothing definite against Dr, Bertram, except that 
sou don't lite him, and that he has married my 
sister-in-law, for which I think be is to be pitied, 
poor old man,” 

* Oldt” cried Fane, indignantly, “he is not 
much over thirty, and one of the handsomest 
fellows you ever saw, dark,and with such a brown 
skin you'd never fancy he was an Enaglishman. 
Mra. Rivers picked him up af some mesmeric 

‘ances she attended, and brought him to Hil- 
tington as her medical attendant, He was co 
good-looking andsd fascinating that he gob the 
entrés of nearly all the houses round. Nov ours. 
My mother thought he was‘dangerous, [I have 
coveral sisters, and she feared Dr, Bertram might 
sttract them,” 

‘* [ hate mesmeriem,” said Penelopeslowly; “' it 
is {rightfully dangerous,” 

Fane nodded. 

* T can't explain it to you, Mrs. Barton; but 
ib is knowing Bertram’s skiil in mesmeriem and 
hypnotism which frighteos me most. OF courae, 
I know that nowadays he couldn’t use personal 
violence to Meta, couldn’t feed her on bread and 
water, or abything of that. sort, but who is to 
tell what goes on at Bankside. He may destroy 
her intellect by his accursed arts, or get such an 
influence over her will that even if we rescue her 
bolily presence from his ‘thraldom her brain 
will still obey bim.” 

The authoress shuddered, 

“You frighten me,” she said, frankly. ‘Two 
years ago such a fate befell a friend of my own, 
8 girl I loved almoat as a sister, A man was over 
here giving scientific lectures, as ‘he called them, 
but really eéances to display his gifts as a mes- 
meriser-and hypnotist My friend unfortunately 
permitted him wo try one or two experiments on 
her; the result was ber will became subject to 
hia, She was an heiress and he wanted to marry 
ber. Her father was bitterly againet it, and two 
elopements were stopped. In the end such 
charges of fraud and roguery were brought 
agrinst him, that he was glad to flee the coun- 


“And your friend?” asked Geoffrey, "his 
presence once removed I hope she recovered.” 
Toe beautiful woman shook ber head. 
_ “She isin a lunatic asylam, hopelessly ineane, 
4 am not a good woman, Lord Fane, and I am a 
ter hater, I would do apything in the world 
to bring on that fend the punishment he de- 
e:rves,” 
, ‘And will you not try to save your ailece 
‘rom the power of such another villain!” Geoff 
asked, sadly, 
_ She eat silent for a minute or two looking 
‘ntently into the fire, then she said fn a low, tense 
LOG, =m 
“The strangest thing ie that the description 
you have given me of Dr, Bertram applies 


exuctly to the Professor Varinski, It cannot, it 
surely cannot, be the same man, or is It that 
these bateful gifts are possessed only by people of 
the same physical type ft” 

“I connot‘say,” replied Fane. ‘‘ Bertram fs 
most reserved as to his past life. I am bound to 
admit that he has the appearance, education, and 
manners of a gentleman; but I have never once 
heard him allude to auy relation, or any of his 
past history. I know from Meta how her mother 
firet met him, He was certainly lecturing ,in 
London lest spring, but there is nothing in that 
agaivst the idea of his having been iu New York 
two.years sg,” 

“Can you tell me his Chrietian name 1” 

“1 used to think ip was Leopold, because Mrs, 
Rivers called Lim Leo; but. ho was married as 
Louls Bertram.” 

The authoress shivered. 

** Varinski’s name was Leo,” 

“ Would it be possible for me to see a photo of 
Varineki { that would settle the question at once.” 

** He had the greatest objection to being taken, 
but # friend of mine who has a kodak took a 
few snapshots of him. It is just possible one of 
these is in existence, but I will find out.” 

* And your answer to my petition ?”’ 

'*T will go to Hogland next week. It would be 
impostible for me to leave sooner, I assure you 
the amount of work I shall have to get through 
before [ sail is appalling.” 

“TY don’t know how to thank you!” he said, 
gravely. ‘You were my last hope, and--if you 
had failed me ——-" 

She smiled. When she smiled she looked 
almost a girl. 

“Well, Lord Fane, in spite. of my worldly life 
there is ® etropg vein of romance in my nature, 
and I believe in love; one very seldom moeta 
with it, but stil! it exists. J fancy your regard 
for my niece is love—real, genuine ‘ove |—and so 
Tam williag to cross the Atlautic te try and 
serve you !” 

“You will let me take your passage In the 
City of Naples and escort you on your jouraey #” 

“As far as London. If my mission is to 
succeed, you and I must not arrive in Hillington 
together.” 

He rose, 

"T don't know how to thank you!” 

“Don’t cry!” she sald, lightly. “ Now, there 
are just nine days before we sail, Lord Fane, and 
into them I must compress the work of a month ; 
so you will not think me very ichospitable if I 
do not ask you to call again. All being well, we 
meet on board the City of Naples; till then, 
adieu! I hope in the meanwhile you will see 
something of New York.” 

After this dismissal, Geoffrey was not a little 
surprised, about two days before the date of 
sailing, to receive a peremptory note from Mra, 
Barton (he always dropped the prefix in speak- 
ing of Meta’s aunt, and it may rave trouble to 
follow hie example). 

Come to me atonce, Bad news!” 

“She is going to back out of the voyage!” 
was Geoff's most unchivalrous thought as he 
hastened to the house, where he was relieved to 
find sundry signs of an spproaching departure. 

Mrs. Barton came to him at once’; se looked 
genuinely troubled, Her greeting was & stravge 
one, 

* Arve you strong enough to beir a shock, Lord 
Fane?” 

"| hope you do not mean to tell me you have 
changed your mind }” F 

* Changed my mind! I would start to-night, 
if there were a steamer going. You don’t de- 
serve to be ‘prepared’ for bad news, if that fs 
what you think of me, Read that letter!” 

She put into his hand the letter Meta had 
written in such despair, and which Nurse Green 
had posted in London, It bad gone to Boston 
first and been delayed in its second journey, so 
that {6 was long out of date when Geoffrey 
read ib. 

* The scoundrel |” he cried, angrily, “I should 
like to have the punishing of him !' 

‘I wish we could start to-night |” said Mrs. 
Barton. “ Lord Fane, if I had refused to go with 





you I should never have forgiven myself when I 





received this letter: Aud, now, there fs one 
thing more I want you to do for me to-night.” 

She took from a blank envelope an unmounted 
photograph. 

“Teil me,” she said, “did you ever see that 
face before?” 

“Woy, it is Bertram himself! How did you 
got hold of iti” 

“Té¢ isthe man who was known in New York 
as Professor Varinski, Lord Fane, the destroya 
of my friend and your Meta’s stepfather are one 
and the same !” 

Geoffrey shuddered. True, they. ware starting 
for England ia two daya’ time, and the ship they 
sailed by was known as an ocean greyhound, yet 
@ atrange despair settled on his. brave young 
heart as be thought of the time that must still 
elapse before they could rescue Meta from Dr. 
Bertram. : 





CHAPTER XX. 


To go back to Bankside, and what happened 

ere between the time of Susan Green's de- 
parture, and the day when the Hulington magis- 
trates granted a warrant for the arrest of Dr. 
Bertran. 

Frankly, he was the man to whose charge so 
many crimes had been laid. Professor (or Count) 
Varineki was but one of his many aliases. The 
man wag a strange mixture of crime and intellect. 
He had the ability, nay the gevius, to have made 
himaelf famous in any profession ; but very early 
in life his natare received a warp from which it 
never recovered. He was a moral Ishmael ; his 
hand was against every man. He regarded the 
world as one vast harvest for his reaping, and 
his fellow creatures as so many dupes for him to 
exercise his arie upon, : 

When he had made America too hot to hold 
him he returned to England, and it was at that 
time that Bob Ormond met him, and in an evil 
day admitted him to his intimacy. 

Bob believed in Varinski most thoroughly, 
always declaring that if the man had been an 
impostor he would have tried to bleed his friends, 
instead of which he had never borrowed a 
sovereign of any of them, 

The year be was under Ormond’s patronage 
was, perhaps, the very happiest of Bertram’s life, 
He did not make large sicis, but he led the life 
of a gentleman, was entertained st some of the 
best houses in England, and by the exercise of 
ove of his talevis gained quite sufficient money 
to support himself, It was quite a gala time 
with him ; and when Ormond's eyes were opened 
to his profégé’s character, and he gave hia his 
choice between expulsion and flight, the scoundrel 
thought himeelf very badly treated. 

At this time he was at Bournemouth and he 
hed fallen ao passionately in love with Arline 
Maretou that he was really contemplating making 
her his wife. 

Matrimony presented many drawbacks to the 
adventurer ; he was quite sharp enough to know 
he could not continue hia present life hampered 
by a wife. The noble hostesses who made. so 
much of him would nob extend their welcome. to 
a Countess Varinski. No; if he married, the 
fact must be kept a profound eeeret, and his wife 
must be contented with such crumbs of his 
society ae the exigencies of his professfor per 
mitted him to spare her, 

He might possibly never have proposed to 
Arline only the bubble burst. He knew he had 
to quit «all the gay scenes where he had bean 
féted and made 30 happy. He must devise some 
new scheme for cajoling money into his pockets, 
and he thonght he could find one where a wife 
would be rather a help than otherwise, 

He had been eo succes -ful in his mesmeric and 
hypnotic experiments that he devised the idea of 
touring in the proviuces with what he meant to 
call a “ Drawivg-room Entertainment.” With 
himeelf for chief performer he would need very 
little extraneous assietance-~a young lady, good 
looking enough to attract the audience, and s 
good “subject” for his experiments, was of first 
necessity. If she could play and sing sufficiently 
to undertake the musica’ part of the programms 
why so much the better. 
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Arline Marston, with her pretty face, graceful 
movements and musical talents, seemed an ideal 
assistant, and as the man was passionately in love 
with her his course was clear, They would 
be married and live in retirement for a few 
months until Bob Ormond had forgotten the 
misdeeds of Professor Varinski; then they would 
start the drawing-room entertainment and make 
their fortune. 

He found Arline rather moré difficult to win 
than he had expected. At firsh she positively 
refused to marry him without her sister's know- 
ledge. 

‘Phil would keep their secret, she assured him, 
and she could not— would not deceive her. 

The Professor agreed, and sppeared to retract ; 
but it was only a ruse, He led Arline go back to 
Oakdene knowing that she would eat her heart 
out in the dull country place, and be glad 
enough ultimately to marry him on his own 
terms, 

Events proved him right, They were married 
in February, and went straight to the Villa St. 
Barbe, where, in spite of the loneliness of the 
house and its evil repute, for some weeks th 
were intensely happy. , 

A restless fit seized on Bertram ab last, and he 
went over to England avowedly to seek a recon- 
ciliation with his parente—really to eura some 
money with the view of the enteriainment he 
hoped to start in the early summer, 

The man seemed incapable of speaking the 
truth, He had admitted to Arline that Varinski 
was an assumed came; but had assured her he 
was the son of a gentleman of large fortune in 
Essex, Louis Ashlyn, and that he had quarrelled 
with his parents because he would not marry an 
heiress cousin whom they had selected for bim. 

Arline believed every word of it, and when 
Leo left her to try and seeka reconciliation with 
his family she made no objection. She saw that 
he was tired of the Villa St, Barbe, and she felt 
that their fature would be much happier with an 
assured position, 

Half jestingly half seriously he told her his 
plan of the drawing-room entertainment; but ib 
met with her entire disapproval. 

“If your parents heard of it they would never 
forgive you. Itis so different, Leo, exhibiting 
your skill in private houses to oblige your friends 
and going about the country taking money like a 
travelling circus.” 

He had never yet “exhibited his skill” in » 
private house without a handsome fee; but he 
did nob say so. 

‘You would nob like it!;" he asked more 
seriously, “You would not care for people to 
come and admire your music?” 

“*] should hate it. Ishould feel like one of 
the performers at a country fair. Oh, Leo, please 
never think of it again.” 

He never spoke of it again, bub thought being 
free he may have brooded over bis plan in secret. 
Arline little knew that she had struck the death- 
blow of her own happiness. 

Leo went to London, and at once embarked in 
the lectures aad e¢ances through which he first 
became acquainied with Mrs. Rivers, They 
brought in money, and he supplemented it by 
telling people’s characters from their handwriting, 
or their fortunes from the shape of their hands, 
at @ fee varying from halt-a-crowa to five shillings, 
according to the means of the customer. 

Wis love for Arline bad decreased. She was 
still dear to him ; but she was no longer his first 
object in life, When she began to resent her 
loneliness at St. Jacut he was really puzzled 
what to do with her, 

He was then just entering on his post as Mrs. 
Rivers’s resident doctor. He simply. dared not 
tell Arline this as he was weil aware that she was 
intensely jealous. 

He had not the means to make a home for his 
wife though he could easily settle the few debts 
outetar ding in St. Jacut. 

After much deliberation he wrote the letter 
Phillis Marston found months later at the Villa 
St. Barbe, and Arline, who dreaded nothiog so 
much as his changing his mind, hastened to leave 
the little Breton village. 

He met her at Southampton, and io the brief 
time they were together all his old tenderness 





seemed to return. In those ma he had no idea 


thab Mrs. Rivers cared for him. He pictured 
himself and Arlice established comfortably at 
Bankside, his wife as companion to his somewhat 
fanciful employer. He had no fear of Arline’s 
jealousy when she had seen Mrs. Rivers, it was 
while the lady was ® stranger, ani his wife 
might have pictured her young aud beautiful, 
prambetateraby \ a of her. 


and like the prodigal 
comed him lovingly. The cousin they had dea- 
tined for his wife was on the point of marriage, 
As soon as her wedding was over he would 
announce his own, till then Arline could surely 
goto her sister. It would only be for a few 
weeks, 

Pressed to say if she might not tell Phillis of 
her marriage he refused. It might rvia all he 
said. Surely she could be patient for a little 
while. He would write to her, sending his letters 
toa library near Mayfield-road. It would not be 
safe for hers to come to his parente’ house, but a 
friend of his, a very good fellow, lived close by 
aud would gladly act as their postman. 

It all sounded plausible, and poor Arline 
agreed. Perhaps she had learned that it did not 
anewer to cross her husband. The first week or 
two she bore up bravely ; but as time went on 
her part grew almost unbearable. She had to 
receive Phil's kindoess, and yet felt she was de- 
ceiving her, Sbe had meekly to apply for situa- 
tions she never meant to accept. The position 
was intolerable. 

And as the summer wore away a fresh danger 
presented itself. Arline discovered she had not 
only herself to think of, it would soon be not 
only hia wife whom Leo must acknowledge, but 
hie child. 

Her position was miserable, a wedded wife, 
yet not knowing her husband’s address, a wife 
and expectant mother, and yet constrained to 
appear anxious (only she never quite managed 
it) for a post as resident governess, 

How long Arline would have waited {t is Im- 
possible to say, but Mrs; Tudor’s fussy inter- 
ference hastened events. If her mee in 
Mayfield-road were detrimental to Phil's pros- 
pects now when she was simply “ waitiog for a 
situation,” what would the Tudors say when 
they discovered her secret? Tbe poor girl went 
out and consulted a gazetteer. From the size of 
Hillington she decided there must be apartments 
to be had there, Leo had lefo all her letters of 
late unanswered, but he could never resist her 
personal entreaties, 

When he heard of the little life coming to 
them he would surely acknowledge his wife and 
make a home for his chiid. 

And so, full of hope, poor girl, she took her 
last railway journey and arrived at Hillington, 

She knew that Leo’s parents lived a mile or 
two from the town, hence her inquiries at the 
post-office, The anawer she received, and how she 
came to take up her abode at Ruse Cottage we 
know already, bub no one at Hillington guessed 
that the letter she posted before her death was 
addressed to Dr. Bertram. 

She wrote to him as the “friend” who had 
forwarded all her previous letters, begging bita 
to rend the enclosed note to her husband without 
delay. 

aa he sab at breakfast with Mrs. Rivers, to 
whose affection for him he could no longer bind 
himeelf, Bertram received the letter telling him 
that his wife had arrived at Hillington, and 
entreating bim to go and see her. Discovery 
stared him in the face, discovery and ruin, for he 
knew that the day Mrs. Rivers heard of his mar- 
riage he would Jeave Bankside, He went up to 
his own room and eat there for some time lost in 
thought. Then, half an hour later, he left the 
house by the private entrance to the grounds, 
the young handsome doctor no longer, but the 
man with the grey beard. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE DOCTOR'S SECRET. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


Tue effect of Grace ragga words upon her 
betrothed was startling, e turned haughti! 
and looked at her. + iad 

“T insist that there has been a mistake,” he 
pe: oe ote. gr to believe that Mies 

pest cou ty of anything unbecomin, 
a ow of You a a well to reconsider Goes 
we 2." ‘ 

The effect of his decision caused Mona's fee)- 
ings to overcome her utterly, and che fell in a 
deep swoon at his feet. 

e@ stooped to raise the slim form, byt b' 


fiancée sprung quickly forward. 

“Do nob touch her!” she cried. “It is an 
ineult to me.” 

‘* Not so,” he anrwered,: pu her aside with 
his strong right arm, and with other lifting 


the slender figure that had fallen face downward 
on the floor, while he whispered in an under-tone : 
“ You are making yourself ridiculous in the eyes 
of Madame Maurice. Pray desist.” 

The words struck her with a chill ; her rage 
was in the ascendency, and she could not control 
her temper. - 

“ Choose between us two, Doctor Forbes,” she 
cried. “If you are in love with that girl leb the 
whole world, know it. Pat her down instantly, 
and leave this room with me, or you and I will 

do les it be he answered, defian 

% t it be,” he ‘ tly. “You 
offer me my freedom, Miss LeCiercg,” he cried, 
“and here and now I shall accept it. Hence- 
forth all is over between ur.” 

She had not meant that he should take her st 
her word. 

Madame 


“Oh, Mies LeCiercg,” she gasped, “I wouldn’t 
have had this bappen forall that Iam worth, I 
never thought anything like this would happen 
when I took that girl into my employ—that she 
would be the means of gett anyone into 
trouble in this way. Iam t over it. I 
only hepe it won’t oe into the newepapere. It 
would ruin me, and I would certainly lose every 
customer of mine.” . 7 

“If you do not want anything like that to 
happen, belp me in what I am about te propose,” 
said Grace LeClereq, quickly. 

“* Tell me what to do, and I will do it,” said 
Madame Maurice, piteously. 

‘* Have you some room in which we can talk '” 
asked Mise LeCleregq, in that same intense voice. 
‘We have no time to lose. What I say n0 one 
must overhear,” she added, in that same quick 
tone. 

“Yes, come to my own room. We can talk 
there uninterruptedly.” She led the way, Grace 
following her. 

For an hour or more they were closeted in 
madame’s boudoir, then Grace LeClereq took her 
departure. — 

Doctor Forbes had already gone some time 
since, they ascertained from the maid, Madame 
hurried up to the room occupied by Mona and 
little Minna, 

She found the girl kneeling beside the couch. 

Madame burst into the room like a veritable 
fury and seized the girl by the shoulder. 

She hurled her back. 

“A fine thing you have done!” she cried. 
‘* How dared you take such liberties beneath my 
roof #” ; 

‘*Oh, madame, do not find fault with me—for- 
give me!” moaned the girL “My trouble is 
greater than I can bear.” 









** You did not tell me that a knew Doctor 
Forbes when you sent for him night to see 
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your little sister Minna, It was a cunning trick, 
a clever scheme of yours. 

“T donot believe your little sister ie as sick as 
you claim. Iam not a woman to be fooled. 
Out of this house she and you go inside of 
twenty minutes.” 

“But I have nowhere to go!” cried Mona, 
wringing ber hands, 

“Tam going to send you where pau like 
you belong,” cried Madame, with a chuc "to 
the workhouse, bag and baggage.” 

* No—no, not there ; any place but there!” 
evied Mona. 

“T do not propose to waste words on you; 
that’s where you go. If you can find a better 
place, go there by all means, I say to you, girl. 
lf you attempt to communicate with Doctor 
Forbes by so much as a word, I shall hear of it, 
for the superintendent of the workhouse fs a 
cousin of mine, while two of my sisters are atten- 
dante there.” 

“The workhouge is only for those who cannot 
work,” said Mons. “Jieaven knows that cannot 
be said of me! But could not Minna be eent to 
a hospital ?” moaned the unhappy girl. 

“ Ahal I knew that’s what you would suggest. 
No hospital. She does not go to the hospital ; 
she goes to the workhouse with you. Come, 
a ” she repeated ; “bustle your things 


Mona's face grew pale as death. 

“ Minna cannot ba moved,” she moaned. 

The room seemed to whirl and darken about 
her, and again unconsciousness shut out the pre- 
sent from her. 

“I's much better this way,” muttered 
Madame Maurice, drawing a tiny vial from her 
pocket. “This saves me a lot of trouble in get- 
ting her ont of the house.” 

She quickly placed the bottle to Mona's nos- 
trils, and ia a moment the strong pungent odour 
of chloroform filled the apartment. 

Little Minna had not recovered from the 
powerful drug which had been administered to 
her by the doctor, 

While she was considering about giving Minna 
a whiff or two of the vial there was a hurried tap 
at the door, 

"The men are here below who are to take 
a two away,” said the mau, in broken Hng- 

sh, 

“‘ Send them up at once,” said Madame Maur- 
ice ; muttering: “Thank Heaven this is noon, 
and there will be fewer passers-by in the streets 
to see them taken out.’ 

Lifting the slender figure of Mona, over which 
Madame had flung a cloak, the man carried her 
quickly down the long, steep, narrow stairway, 
kis companion following with the child. 

“Tt will be a risky piece of business, ma’am,” 
whispered the man, “if the little girl takes cold 
from this exposure, or auything should happen,” 

“T will take chances,” sald Madame, ‘“' Attend 
to your own affairs ; and nob mine,” 

Searcely an hour after Mona and little Minna 
hed been thue summarily ejected Doctor 
Forbes’ carriage stopped before Madame 
Maurice’s fashionable establishment, Again the 
same maid admitted the handsome young phy- 
Sician, 

“Y should like to see madame,” he sald, 
“Please say that I will not detain her but s few 
moments,” 

Madame said to herself that she would rather 
meet a regiment of soldiers than the handsome. 
young doctor, 

She nerved herself for the ordeal. She knew 
that her face must be very pale as she entered 
the room, He was the first to break the awkward 
silence tha ensued after their polite greeting of 
each other, 

‘Tam sorry far the unpleasantness that oc- 
curred in your house this morning, and of which 
U was forced to bs a party,” he began, slowly ; 
_ Sut my purpose in coming now is to have an 
interview with M ss Tempest, to persuade her, if 
possible, to allow me to have the full charge and 
care of her little eister at the hospital until she 
fully recovers, and to offer Miss Mona a home 
with a very dear friend of mine in the meahtine, 
thus assuring the poor girl that I fully believe in 
her innocence. My fiancée bas simply made a 


~~ 





grave error, She has jumped to s conclusion. 
Grave reflection will, I trust, open her eyen to 
her mistake, Miss Tempest is not a stranger to 
me—rather a valued friend.” The more he ssid 
only made Madame's task the harder. How 
could she tel him what had transpired ? Heavens! 
how very angry he would be! “ Will you kindly 
take my card to Miss Tem and ask her to 

favour me with a few moments of her 
time!” he said, 

Summoning ell her strength, Madarhe looked 
up unflinchingly into hie face, though she 
trembled in spite of her forced composure. 

“Miss ‘Tempest and her little sister have 
gone,” she eaid, nervously, “They left s few 
minutes after you went away. I did everything 
in my power to urge her to stay another day, 
at least, on the child’s account, for I felt that we 
had all been too hasty in our judgment of her. 
But no; she would not. She left the house 

ly, coming back a few minutes later in a 
cab, and wrapping the little girl up carefully, 
a young man carried her down and entered o 
vehicle with her. I followed, still entreating 
Mies Tempest nov to leave #0 abruptly, thus 
endangerivg the little one’s life. But she was 
very headetrong. Go she would, and go she 
did, The young mau with her seemed to 
encourage the step.” 

Gordon Forbes listened like one stricken 
dumb, d 

“Gone! Andin the very hour in which he 
had found her.” He leaned back heavily against 
the mantel, and tried to grasp the situation. 
“Gone!” he repeated again, as though hardly 
able to grasp the idea. ‘I can not—I will nob 
oe it! There is something wrong about 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Tex information that Mona and Minna were 
gone fairly stunoed Gordon Forbes. 

He hardly knew whether he understood her 
aright. 

“She left no address?” he asked, in a voice 
hoarae with emotion. 

‘None whatever,” said Madame, decidedly. 

‘Doctor Forbes turned abruptly away from her, 
and walked toward the door, He paused with 
his hand on the door-knob, 

"Did sho leave no message for me {” he asked, 
a last ray of hope lingering in bis heart. 

“ None,” she answered, averting her eyes from 
the stern acrutiny of his gaze, that was fixed 
upon her, 

“ Good-morning,” he said, hoarsely, 

The next instant he was gone. 

Madame Maurice hurried to her telephone, and 
calied up number three hundred and sixty-seven, 

That was the private wire which led to the 
LeClereqs’ residence. She and Miss LeClercq 
had a short, hurried conversation. Grace bad 
expected Doctor Forbes to come to the house and 
talk with heron the subject. But when the long 
hours of the afternoon wore away and he did not 
come, her heart sank within her. 

“The spell is not, fit can not be, broken yet, 
The marriage announcements are out. He would 
not dare to break with me now,” cried Grace, 

She dared not tell her fathur and mother what 
had occurred, 

Her brother’s marriage to Maria Smithson 
would not take place in time to save her father 
from financial difficulty, and they looked upon 
Doctor Forbes as the salvation of the family. 

It was not quite dusk when his carriage drew 
up before the door. 

“ At last,” she murmured, heaving a deep sigh, 
of relief. “* Ab, I thought he would never come,” 

She hurried down to the drawing-room to 
receive him, entering ib scarcely 2 moment after 
he was ushered in. 

“Gordon,” she eaid, holding out her hands to 
him in her pretty, graceful fashion, as though 
nothivg had happened, “I am eo giad you are 
bere. You area little late; oram I-—liké most 
sweethearte—a little too exacting |” 

He did not seem to answer her playfal 
ealutation. Her little hand dropped quickly 
from his own, 





“TE should like to talk to you (upon a grave 
matter,” he eaid, “if you can be serious long 
enough.” 

“T can be anything you like,” returned Grace, 
with a bewitching smile that was entireiy lest 
upon him. 

He did nob answer at once, but sat for some 
minutes looking thoughtfully into the fire. 

“ Misa Tempest and her little sister are no 
longer at Madame Maurice's,” he began, abruptly. 
“That poor, unhappy young girl bas taken you 
aG your word,” 

** Indeed,” she remarked, dryly, elevating her 
eyebrows, as much as to ask of what possible 
interest this intelligence could be to her, adding, 
in the next breath: ‘‘Who teld you? How 
did you come by this knowledge? Did you take 
enough interest in her to go round there again }” 

“1 did, most assuredly,” he responded; “and 
learning that she and her little sister had gone 
almost took my breath away with surprise, anger, 
and intense regret.” 

Grace LeClercq sprang from the divan on 
which she had eeated herself, her cheeks aflame, 
her eyea flashing fire. 

“ A pretty remark for you to utter to the lady 
whe ig so soon to be your wife,” she cried, 
angrily. ‘'May I ack what interest you can 
possibly have in this girl, now that you and I are 
so econ to be wedded 1” 

He looked very pale as he turned and faced 
her. 

“ You know all that I told you on one occasion, 
Grace,” he said. You will remember how I 
told you of my love for Mona Tempest—that ft 
nearly broke my heart when I received a letter 
etating that she was about to marry another. I 
did my best coforget ber, but Iam only human, 
No matter what the task is we may set for 
oureelves we may oily hope to finish it as we 
have lald it out. Sometimes another power 
overrules our will, and our tasks are left incom- 
plete. I did my best to forget Mona Tempest, 
No mortal man could have done more, Waking 
or sleeping, do what I would, her face was ever 
before me. I tried to put her from my thoughts, 
but it seemed a physics! imporsibility. I never 
looked into a fair gir? face but that I compared 
it to hers. I never heard a sweet, ringing laugh 
from girlish lips bub that it startled me, and I 
looked quickly about me to eee if it were not she. 
The beautiful passion of love infolded me, do what 
I would to withstand it. Then you know how 
you talked to me; told me it was hopeless—ay, 
madnese—to love one who was another's, One 
day, on the spur of the mowent, scarcely knowing 
how it came about, I asked you to become my 
wife, providing you could take me withuut love,” 

“Well,” said Grace, ‘‘ why do you bring all this 
up now?! I accepted you, aud we became 
betrothed. The marriage, which is soon to take 
place, has been announced in al! the papers,” 

She stopped short, and looked at him, She 
eaw his head droop on his breast. He clinched 
his strong white hands together. 

Grace,” he said, looking up, with the terrible 
anguish he wae undergoing reflected iv his eyes, 
“T came here to-night to throw myself on your 
mercy ; to ask you if you did not think it would 
be a sacrilege to let this marriage go on, when 
there is so little love between us. I have 
discovered that Mona Tempest is not married to 
another—she is still free to be wooed and won, 
I have seen her again, looked once more upon her 
face, and the old love-—which I thought I had 
quenched—-sprang up anew from the ashes in 
which I thought it had crumbled, and I was 
startled by its intensity. With the firat look into 
her eyes when we met again I knew the eecret 
of her pure young heart. She returned my love. 
There isan affinity between us, an attrestion. 
Heart seemed to go out to heart, and soul to sou!, 
as her band touched mine in greeting. If you 
hold me to my tontract, Grace, I will carry ib out, 
though it be but the beginning of » torture, for 
me especially, while our lives last. But I think 
you will not do this ; you will not be so cruel to 
yourself, eo unkiud tome. [ leave my fate in 
your hands. You can make of my future aad 
your own what you will. I can give you my 
name, but it would be butan empty refuge 
without the love of the heart which ehould 
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accompany it,. I bave made my plea. Every- 
thing now reate with you. Ido not ark yon for 
your decision hastily, Tuke time to think it over, 
and weigh it well—a day, a week, if you like,” 

‘* Have you finiehed?” aeked Grace LeClereg. 

Tae icy coldnees in her voice chilled him to the 
heart's core, 

“ Yes,” he seid, buckily. . 

{Then hear my answer,” she cried in a high, 
shrill voice, “The marriage shal! go on. 
you think I would let you back out now, after 
the invitations are issued and all the arrangements 
are made? No, a thousand times no, Oa the 
dey eet for the wedding I shall be your bride, or 
I shal! go to the church where all the wedding 
guests are assembied, walk quickly up to the 
sitar, and say: ‘ The man who was to have atood 
by my side and te have wedded me herein your 
presence, refuses to carry out bis part of the 
contract, and [—ab, I love him so, life is nothing 
to ms without hima. So here and. now, before 
you al), I--I shaliend it, Then before anyone 
could spring forward to prevent me from carrying 
oub my purpore, I would draw forth my revolver, 
which I would heve hidden in my breasn, presa 
the trigger, there would be a flash cf fire, a 
volume of smoke, and when it cleared away they 
would find me lying acrous the alter with the 
life-blocd flowing from my heart—the bride of 
Death !” 

“Stop—stop! for Heaven's sake, stop! You 
3aman me. You drive me mad by the picture 
you hold up to me. If your lifeisin the balance, 
if you will kill yourself if I do not wed you, why, 
then, the marriage must go on, and Heaven pity 
us both after the ceremony is over. ‘You uust 
take the consequences,” 

Ele rose from the seat into which he had sunk 
as he uttered the words, and the light falling on 
his face showed her that it was deathly pala, 

He turned away from her as though she were 
a scorpion in his path. 

“T ehall be here at the appointed hour on the 
day that is set for the wedding,” he said. ‘* Do 
not fear that I will disappoint you, But between 
that dsy avd this yoa shall not look upen my 
face, Guood-night,” 

Without ancther word be was gone. 

“IT knew how to play upon his imegination and 
sympathy,” muttered Grace, triumphantly. “I 
have won the battle by strategy, that is all.” 





CHAPTER XXXIV, 

Bor let us return to Mona and little Miona, 
Gear reader,.whom we Jeit in the custody of the 
workhouse auchorities, and who were driving 
them along hurriedly toward their destination, 

The long swoon of the girl frightened them, 

“Tam afraid this is going to turn out a very 


bad job,” said bis companion, 

The other mde no reply, but whipped up his 
horses, and arnt them on the faster, 

The physician of the institution was waiting to 


receive them. He made no comment when they 
were bro: ght in, although he looked a trifle 
frightened when he saw the flushed face of the 
child, 

Tt was quite an hovr later ere Mona opened her 
eyes, end looked wondceringly around at the place 
in which she found heracif, Is took several 
moments for her to collect her scattered senses, 
Was she in some deep dream from which her 
locked sens s would not waken } 

Raising herself cn her elbow, she aocn dis- 
covered that she was not alone in theapartment, A 
very old woman was eewipg at the one little 
window in the room 

“Where am 1?” cried Mona, “and who are 
you?” 

The woman dropp:d her sewing, and hobbled 
up to the couch, 

"Is it who I am?” she asked, queru'ously. 
“ Well, I’ve been here ro long that I scorcely know 
myeelf. I'm nota fine lady—you can guess that, 
or I wouldn't be herein the workhouse, I raised 
& large family, and spent all my youth and my 
life-time working for them, and now that they’re 
big and able to do for themselves they're letting 
thelr old mother die in the workhouse, a charge 





on the county—and they'll have no luck for it 
either, I eay.” 

Mona had heard bun one word—the “ work- 
hours,” Great Heavens! was ehe there? Who 
had brought her to such o place} aod where was 
little Miona ? 

Before she could ask the question the woman 
wenton: 

“ Your little sister is here in the sick ward.” 

Mona sprang to her feet, 

* Oh, i¢ was such an outrage to send me here,” 
she cried, wringing ber hands. " This place is 
only for those who are old snd unable to work,” 

“Thatv’e what I thought,” said the old weman, 
bluntly. 

‘* Tt was an outrage,’’cried Mona, hotly, spring: 
ing toward the door. “I will see what they 
mean by it,” 

She was meb on the threshold by one of the 
female attendants, 

“ What is this commotion !” she acked, angrily. 

“T have been brought to this place without my 
cousent or knowledge,” said Mona, “My litue 
sieter hae been brought here, too, as well” 

‘“* Not cuite so fast, mise,” said the attendant. 

“Jo took a great deal of red tape to get you 
here, and it will take quite as much to get you 
out again. You are better off than if you were 
walking the etreets looking for something to do— 
you and the litile one. You getsomething to eat 
here, and have a roof over your head, If you are 
troublesome you will be dealt with accordingly.” 

Let me go to my little sister,” said Mona, “I 
pray you.” 

How could they have been so cruel as to have 
put her out in the street } 

The woman shrugged her shoulders, She had 
no auswer to make. 

The girl was so excited that she dared not tell 
her that her little Minna had grown alarmingly 
worse from the exposure che had undergone, and 
that even now she was not expected to live. She 
rush keep Mona awsy from her sister at all 
hazards, , 

“You must stoy where you are until you get 
permission to go to her,” she said, bluntly. “* If 
you are ill-behaved, they will refuse you permission 
altogether. I would recommend you not to go 
storming about the way you are doing at present, 
if you wish any courteties shown you.” 

“Tf I could but eee the pereon in charge, I am 
sure he would not refuse me so alight a privilege,” 
said Mona, piteously. 

“They are very strict. You can’t toll them 
their businese. They do as they please.” 

“What would you advise me tv do?” moaned 
the girl. 


“To keep still and make the best cf it,” was 


, the laconic reply. “ You won't help matters by 
| raising a scene, that’s certain.” 


Mona sank iato the nearest chair, trembling 
like an aspen-leaf. 

“This is Misa LeClercg’s work,” she said to 
herself. “The way sh@ hae taken to disgrace 
me. Heaven forgiva her for it!” 

Ab tha} moment a step way heard ir the 
corridor without. She heard a man’s voice ask- 
ing the attendant whether she had regained 
consciousnase, 

“ Yea,” answered the girl ; “ but she is mighty 
angry ad finding herself here, though.” 

Then they muttered sometbing in a low tone, 
She thought she heard the name of ber little siater 
Minna. 

A moment later, the tall form of a man loomed 
up before her. Ere he could viter the words on 
his lips Mona cried out supplicating!y : 

"Oh, sir, if you are the person in charge of this 
dreadful place, may I implore you to allow me to 
go to mysiater, whom they brought here with me? 
She ig very il), and I am afraid her trip has 
caused a relapse,” ; 

“That is just oxactly what has happened, 
misa,” retuned the man, brusquely. “ One ‘of 
our old women is taking care of her.” 

*€ Ob, let me go to her—for the love of Heaven, 
let me go to her,” 

He shook his head. 

** Ip would never do. You would excite the 
child, when she needa reat and quiet.” 

All Mona’s ‘pleadings were useless, The man 





wae obdurate. He turned and left her ha’? 
fainting in the arms of the old attendant, 

Quick as a flash, Mona tore a little gold chain 
from her neck, > 

“Tell me where the sick ward is where they 
have placed my little sister, and I wil] give you 
this!” she cried, thrusting it into her hand. 
** Quick--speak quick! Ob, for the love: of 
Heaven, do not refuse to tell me!” 

The attendant’s hand closed quickly otrer the 
golden chap. She could not withstand the temp- 
tation, 

“It is on the same flocr with this recom,’ she 
said, ‘‘at the extreme-end of the hall.” 

.Mona waited to hear no more, Like a flash 
she sprung from the room and down the hal), 
and quickly reached the door of the spartment 
indicated, It was locked; but with a supremo 
effort she threw it open, 

At the | rst glence her eyes fell upon Minna— 
her dariiog little eister Minna lying white as 
death upon a little cot. Someone was bending 
over her ; but she did notatop to think who it 
was, Biss 
Tu ap instant Mona was beride the rude liitle 
bed, She would have caught her in her arms, 
but the woman bendirg over her held her bak 
forcibly. 

“No, no; you must aot do that!” cried a 
strangely familiar voice, “She is dying. Let 
her die in piece.’? _. 

"Dsing? Qh,no, no! She cannot, she must 
not die! I—I-—” 

‘‘ Mona,” said the same familiar voice, *pocr 
child, she is beyond mortal aid, they say, [ 
would not te}l you a He, for I love you too well 
for that.” 

Mona raised ker dazed eyes, and asw the hiad)y 
old face of Mrs, Moore bending over bes, 

Tbe shock of finding her there was second on!y 
to the terrible news that Minns was worse, 

“Oh, Mrs. Moore, what shail [ do!.whab shall 
Ido!” she cried, wringing her hands, ‘I can- 
pot let little Minna die! Are there no dcctors tc 
come here to her }” 

“There are so many of the sick to attend to 
here, that they dox’t give anyone more attention 
than they can help,” 

“ Ob, Mra. Moore, couldn't I send for a doc- 


The old lady shook her head, doubtfully, 

‘*I am afraid not,” she asid ; “ but let me go 
—<. see, They wouldn’t allow it, I am sure, 
child,” 

“Oh, Mrs, Moore, couldn't you send word t> 
this doctor for me? He is kind and noble, He 
would not refuse if he kuew it was a question of 
life or death.” 

“ Perhaps I could do it better than you,” ssid 
the old lady, “although it is against the ru’es. 
They will not let you enter this place withou> 
permission, ‘Those whoenter here seldom see the 
outside world again. They live and die within 
these walls sooner or later,” 

She wondered how }ixt!e Minna bad been 
brought there; but this wa: neither the time cor 
the place for questioning. 

The dcc‘tor, who had been attracted to the cot 
by the sound of excited voices, was terribly angry 
to find Mona there,, 

* How dared you leave your apartment with- 
out permission?" he cried, harshly, thrusting 
her back. “Come with me,” 

Boy she is dying!” moaned Mons, ex- 
ciledly. 

“ Well,” soid the man, coolly, “your taking ca 
like thie wou’t mend matters ip the least. Come 
ap he he her rudely by th 

As he spoke rudely by the 
shoulder, a fowl 6 gece from the couch. 

He did not see her lean forward and whispr 
piteoualy to the old lady whcm he had placed in 
charge of the little one,— 

"In the name of Heaven, find Doctor Forbes 
~ or me if you can, and—and bring him here. 

The rest of the sentence wae vever. finished. 
ae fellen ina deep swoon bevide her siater s 
couc 

An exclamation of annoyance showed upon the 
face of the hardened doctor, who ordered re 
moval to the other ward. 
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Without er at the motionless little 
figure upon the couch, to see w! 
dead or dying, he strode from the ward. 

Mrs. Movre tottered to her feet. Yes, the child 
was dying, Taoese hard-heatted people would do 
no more for her, and unless help came to her ere 
the sun subk, death would bave claimed the 
child, She knew well enough if she were to ask 
permission, what the answer would be. There 
was nothing else to do but to go without it; 
she could not leave the child alone. Tere 
in the next ward a poor old soul like herself whom 
ehe had befriended. If she were to take her place 
they might not notics the difference for some 
little time, for thé old ladies of the workhouse 
were all garbed ‘alike, | 


(To be continued.) 
[This Story commenced in No. 1742.] 








RANDOLPH CLEVE’S CONVERSION. 


~—30i— 
(Continwed from page 132.) 
Michal grew very pale, 


"I will be at theatre to-night, if Cordelia 
veara the rose I shail fing ab ber feet, I shall 
seek her.” 

*‘Aht You lost the rose J gave you |” 

“No+-no, Michal,” he explained, eagerly. "I 
lost It accidentally, and Fellowes could report 
that I wanted to go back and look for is, I 
could not tell him why it was so valuable.” 

"TI do not feel as if—as if———” 

“ What, my sweetest?” 

“As if you were true!” sighed Michal, but 
she loved him, and he was a man and knew it, 

“Time must prove 
chook her cold hand lightly, for the Formans 
were coming towards them, “ Here are some of 
your theatrical friends, I must return to 
Fellowes. Michal, wear my rose to-night !” 

‘My dear!” exclaimed Mra, Forman, panting 
from the exertion of scrambling over the rocke 
and shingle. My dear, who is that man ?” 

Michal waa crimson as she explained that Mr, 
Stanford was an old friend. 

“Well, my dear, be careful of old friends : 
that one has been eneaking after you wherever 
we haye opened, Benedict has watched him, 
and we were uneasy.” 

“T{e lovee me,” thought Michal, joyfully. 
‘' Why should he take the treuble to follow me 
about if he does not?” 

“T have not noticed him,” she said ; ‘‘ and he 
has certainly never epoken to me until now.” 

Mra, Forman was silent for a minute; she was 
extremely romantic and very good-natured, and 
chs liked everyone to be happy, but she was wise, 
aud knew the world, 

‘‘Be careful, my dear, and don’t fall in love 
too soon,” she counselled, thinking she would 
sed her husband to make _loquiries about this old 
friend of Mies Grey's, ‘‘Now you had better 
come home to dianer ; the train won’s be in for 
hours, - beeause they broke dowa at Berbury. 
Nobody hurt but the poor guard—the man that 
was so civil to us. We are going to give him a 
benefit. Ob, everybody knew of the accident two 
hours azo, and you have been sitting here all by 
yourself! Oume, it is three o'clock, and we've 
8 leg of lamb—and Hursten Percival, There's a 
husband for you! His Leah willastonish the 
house!” 

Mra. Formar, with Michal, made a sort of 

progress to Vine. Cottage, for evarybody they 
met either stared at them or spoke to them ; bat 
the manager’a wife innocently liked adulation, 
and received it with regal graciousness. 
. She did not forget to set Mr. Forman on Guy 
S:anford’s track, however; and the manager, 
when emokiog his aftertioon cigir 60 the little 
esplanade, eucountered Mr. Fellowes, easily fel! 
{ato Little conversation, aud possessed himself of 
: a ese ape on ‘concerning that gentleman’s 
rend, 

“ichal was alarmed at the train accident, but 
repeated gseurances that uo paseénger wa: in- 
jured calmed her, and Tr Margaret was uot 
‘a it—perhapa Margaret might not come. 


"he murmured, as he | 


The business of the was before her, 
and she was obliged 
it--a difficult task to-day. 

“Shall I wear the rose?” she sagt 
feverishly ; for she doubted the man she was un- 
fortunate enough to love. NS 

She was dreseed for Cordelia—an ideal Cor- 
delia—with pearls and lilies glistening on her 
white robe and flowing hair, her delicate loveli- 
nees increased by excitement. FAN 

The small theatre was full to-night in honour 
of Mr. Percival, and when Michal entered with 
Goneril and Regan, last, but nob least, her 
appearance was welcomed with applause, and the 
first act went splendidly } there was a recall, 

Lear led his youngest daughter before the 
curtain ; she did not raise her eyes, but a bou- 
quet fell at her feet from a stage-box—~a bouquet 
of glowing crimson roses—only roses-—whose 
rich breath seemed to evfolce her. 

Michal took the flowers, and when she was in 
the green-room ehe laid them carefully aside— 


they were his 2 

“Shall I 111?” she thought. ‘It will 
give him the admission he seeks, I will—I will! 
I love him !"’ 

She detached one rose from the rest, and was 
fastening it into her dress when the manager 
came up to her, 

“Don’t wear @ rose, Cordelia, You should 
keep to your lilies.” 

Michal laughed nervously, but she held her 
rose tightly. 

“Mrs, Forman eays that you met an aoquaint- 
ance this morning,” he resumed, confidentially ; 
‘a fice man—a Byronic, sentimental sort of 
- He threw that bouquet. Did you know 

b ” 


"T did not see from whom it came.” 

“Eh, no; you'll get dozens by and-by. 
Humph !—a Mr. Fellowes (he was introduced to 
me yesterday). Mr. Fellowes is your Byronic 
friend's travelling chum, isn’» he} Well, he was 
lamenting that Stanford was separated from hia 
wife!” 

Cordelia had dropped the rose, and was regard- 
ing him with wide, questioning eyes. 

“ Better tell her the truth,” thought the good 
manager, cern: Mytcag that the truths were 
not eo d 

‘' He has only been married a year, and he and 
his wife separated by mutual sgreement. Didn’s 
you know it? Dear me!” he contiaued, volubly; 
it’s the fashion to sneer at us poor players, and 
call us immoral because sometimes families don’t 
pull together, aud we make matrimonial mis- 
takes ; but everybody hears the worst of us at 
once-—we don’t wear two faces, But I’m wanted, 
Gas, do I emell gas! Of course; it’s always 
escaping here, Pat’ it lower. Don’s let the 
people be funked! It can’t be a leakage, 
Smith ?” 

He burried away, sniffing. 

Michal stood as if stunned, then she had to 
ward off the conversation of Regan, who was 
fond of talking, and inquisitive about the roses, 

There was a small apartment called the 
manager's cffice jast behind the gresnroom. 
M‘chal moved into this, k coping the door open 
that she might hear the -boy ; but despair 
was with her, au agony of despair. . 

She could scarcely think, she could only fee} 
her pain. The noise in the front of the curtain 
came to her dully, but she heard her heart beat- 
ing, and from an open ekylight-the roar of the 
saa aad the wind entered and stayed. 

The sea was very loud to-night ; it spoke to 
her, as it does to all desolate souls. 

Taey were shouting in front—shouting as they 
had never shouted before, and the roar of the 
tempest deepened. The air of the room became 
suddenly very close, stiflingly so ; and as Michal 
gazed in the air she saw a shower of sparks rise 
upwards, 

Toere was a fire somewhere—fire in the theatre, 
It was old, slightly conatructed, and full of com- 
bustibles. Michal, with the instinct of self-pre- 
servation, rushed to the green-room. I was 


“THE HUMAN HAIR: Its Restoration and Preser- 
vation.” A Practical Trowtise on Baldness, Greyness, 
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empty, and dim with smoke; the docr was 
tightly jambed, and she cried for help, for she 
kvew that something was wrong. 

The hubbub outeideincreased, the flocr shook 
beneath her, and she heard her parse amid the 
confusion, - 

She anewered in her clear, silvery tones, calling 
with all her strength, that she wag in the green- 
room. 

With the roar of the sea was mingled another 
roar; the ceiling crackled, and flames burst 
through, aud the girl shrieked in terror. 

Suddenly blowe were dealt at the door, she 
could not open; it yielded, and s man dashed ic, 
grimy, hie garmente burnt and torn; the red 
light showed her Guy Stanford. 

“ Michal !—Michal! you are here! My child, 
I must save you. Quick—quick! or we stall both 
be loot |” 

He caught ber in his arms and turned to flee, 
but the pasesge was on fire now, and be paused 
with a groan, 


Even in that moment Michal shrank from - 


hit, 
You have a wife,” she eaid, hoarsely. » * You 
shou!d have remembered her before coming bere. 
Perhaps she loves you. 

He looked distractedly about for meons of 
egrees, but the smoke blinded him. 

There was a shout above them ; 4 wall had 
given way, and men on a ladder were crying to 
them to hasten, and casting down s rope through 
the aperture, 

" Toere’e he)p for one person—ouly one. Who 
is there?” 

It was the manager's voics, desperate in ite 
terror. . 

Who isthere? Answer—avewer for Heaven’s 
sake |" 

The smoke came io such a volume thet Stanford 
steggered back, and Michal eprang from his arms. 
She caught the rope in an instant, and as he was 
falling prone at her feet she wound it about him 
skilfully, and then she called steadily, as she 
knotted it fast, with a\l her feverish strength,— 

* Pull—puli! as fast as you cau! ” 

" He will be a good man,” she said, with a 
smile that was heroic in its strange exaltation, “ He 
will know that I loved him, and the horror of 
thie hour will change his heart. Heaven bless 
him, and let me die, if I must die, without much 

in! Heaven blees——"’ 

But ehe sank down overpowered. 

There was a great‘crash, and the roof of the 
theatre fell. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Iv was winter time, and Ca! verdile waa looking 
ite worst, though its air was fresh and pure, and 
the days often sunshiny. 

The vicarage garden was bate cf green leaf or 
blossom, its long pathis and plessant alleye criep 
with frost, but the branches of elm, cak, and 
sycamore made delicate traceries across the sky, 
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and there was music yet within its bowers and 
ivied nooks, for the Christmas ro»in was blithe 
and sang late into the evening. 

The « ‘id garden, even in ite winter dress, was a 
paradise to a pair of lovers who were slowly eaun- 
tering up and down in the early dusk. 

“My Margaret, to thiok that our probation is 
done, snd that you will be my very own to-mor- 

ow!” said Horace Dacre, as he clasped his com- 
pani on’s hand more firs nly, 

‘I hope I shall be a good wife,” she answered, 
softly. 

"If I believed in fate, I should say it was fate 
that led me to Seaham—that it was fate that 
brought you before my dear old godfather, who 
recognised his load love in you, and persisted in 
followiug you to learn your name.” 

" Yate has a great deal to answer for,” 

“wonder if you will be happy in Australia, 
my darling? When I was there alone, working 
and hoping against hope, I used to picture you 
beside me, and when [ came home I was afraid— 
actually sfraid—to seek you again, A most 
blessed chance helped me |” 

“What should I have done at the etation when 
T found I had to wait al one there for hours whilst 
the line was repaired, sud my purse was gone, 
and when we came into Seaham and heard what 
had happened, Iehould have gone mad if you 
had not been there, with your noble courage and 
strong right arm. Dear, dear Horace, I owe my 
slater to you |’ 

“ Nonsense, love; it was what any man ought 
to have done. I did not even koow that I was 
rescuing our Michal whea we dug out the ruins 
and found her living yet.’’ 

“Our Michal. I like you to say ‘our,’” 

Anne Cleve came down the path and joined 
the lovers, 

** You will have Margaret altogether to-morrow, 
Horace!” sabe said, with a smile in which there 
was sume gentle regret, ‘*I cannot lose sight «f 
her as loug as she is at home, Papa is with 
Michal,” she added, softly ; “he went into her 
room without saying a word. I would have pre- 
pared her for his visit, but there was no time. 
She is co much better to- day, m3 the burne will 
not show much in a few w 

“Mr. Cleve has aliered greatly,” observed 
Horace ; “he told me last night that he quite 
approved of the etep I had taken, that the wrong- 
doing would have been in forcing my conscience, 
I might be a better man as a farmer than asa 
clergyman, aod I had saved @ child for him, a 
debt he could never pay!” 

Martha toiled towards them now, bearing a 
card, She paused midway, and made velement 
signs to Anne. 

“Some visitor, I suppose! How provoking 
not to be left in pesce to-day! But people are 
all so kird now to us, Horace!” 

She went to Martha, and presently returned In 
vident distress. 

“ What shall Ido? This wretched man should 
not have called !’’ she eaid, 

"Do you mean to easy that Stanford has 
dared ”" began Horace, but Margaret laid her 
hand on his arm. 

_“Let me see him, Anne?” she 
‘it may be that he is anxious about Michal, and 
he must be ever grateful to her!” 

She was allowed to have her own way, partly 
pecause Anne shrank from meeting the man her 
purity was offended by; the mau who might 
have been Michal’s ruin, and was nearly the cause 
of her death. 





Margeret entered the dusky parlour and Guy 
Stanford, much agitated, came forwa:d to the 
light. 

“How is she?” he faltered. ‘ Not—not 
worse #” 


“My sister is recovering rapidly! She will | 


hardly be scarred.” 

“Thank Heaven! I have been too ill to come 
before. May Isee her? Your father has never 
answered my letter.” 

“1 do not think you can see Michal, bub you 
shall have the chance!” said Margaret, 
gravely. 

** A thousand thanks |” 

“Tam only thioking of ber, not of you, Mr, 
Stanford |” 


petitioned ; 





She left him, and he heard her go upstairs, 
and waited in suspense for some time, then she 
came. 

Michal says it is better that. you should not 
see her. She does not wish you even to remem- 
ber her existence |” 

“She saved my life!” he murmured. 

“ She bids you farewell through me,” she says, 
“and wishes you to be very happy in making 
others so! Good-bye, Mr, Stanford!” 

They paried, and he went slowly out into the 
winter afternoon with a sad, haggard face and a 
weary step. 

He walked down the lane, paesed the gap in 
the hedge of the garden, and s turn in the road 
cut off the gables of the houre from view, and he 
said farewell to the vicarage, but Michal dwelt in 
his heart for ever. 

Mr, Cleve, changed, indeed, softened into 
almost another man, sat beside Micha)’s couch, 
holding her hand tenderly. 

“Twas hatsh, my girl! I was harsh! Bud 
when J thought I had lost you I repented, and 
the love that had laid dormant in my heart for 
you spoke, Icared more to regain you than I 
did for the worldly comment,” 

‘You are reconciled to me, my father,” said 
Michal, with a faint smile on her pallid lips, “ but 
not to my profession.” 

“That is another thing—another thing!” 
gaid he, shaking his head, but he did not look 
angry. 

“You will love me in spite of it—will you 
not?” * 

“ Surely so, Michal.” 

“Aad you will be loving in your thoughts of 
me when I am away in Australia?” 

“Oh, Michal! will you really go?” 

“Ts it not best that I should, my father? You 
will have Anne and her curate always with you! 
I want a change, and my artis dear to me, It 
is a great art, father!” 

"Ie it, my love?” said Mr. Cleve, meekly, but 
not convinced, “Well, we must not discuss it. 
Here come the others in haste, We shall bea 
large party !” 

Michal turned her face, lovely as ever, towards 
them with a smile for a minute, then she buried 
it in the pillows, weeping. 

“T wonder what my next experience of life 
will be!” she said, presently, 

Mr. Cleve, wonder of wonders, bent down and 
kissed her. It was a solemn kiss, He was so 
uvused to kissing. 

‘* My daughter, you have taught me never to 
close my heart against natural feelivgs, or to fear 
to express them! Wherever you and Margaret 
may go, carry the same influence with you, and 
you will be blessed,” 

‘*There’s Mr. and Mrs, Forman below!” an- 
nounced Martha at the door, “Are they to 
come upstairs }” 

“ By all meane!"” They are friends of Misa 
Michal’s!"” said the vicar, rising to greet the 
gue ste, 

His conversion was complete. 
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MANY persons preserve theraselves by hum- 
bling themselves ; the bullet flies over him that 
stoops. 

Drcsit is on every band; but the deceitful 
man is he who is constantly suspicious of his 
brothers. 

RIGHTNESS expresses of actions what straight- 
ness does of lines ; and there can no more be two 
kinds of right action than there can be two kinds 
of straight lines, 

Man is greater than 9 world, than systems of 
worlda ; there is more mystery ia the union of 
soul with the physical than in the creation of a 
universe, 

We should remember thad edification in the 
widest sense of the word is what we owe each 
other. We were seat into the world not only to 
ab joy ourselves, bub to do our best to make those 
under our influence good and wise, strong and 
happy. 
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WATERS will produce the 
most lovely complexion that 
the imagination could desire 
‘ from blotch, 
= mush, coarsen: feo Pa sm 

ae or Bae Post-free 
xes, 2s. 9d.— 
& 74. Od 5, aa 


London 
Use DR. MACKENZIES AHS TOILET 
SOAP. 1a. Tablet; unscented, 6d. per tablet. 
ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. Beware of the many imitations. 
Have Dr. Mackenzie's or none. 


LAME PEOPLE 
May walk perfectly straight and with the greatest ease 
by V caring Panes Lours Boots. No bideous boots or 
unsightly irons. Write for pamphlet. —L. BR. PINET, 
Boot and Shoe Bureau, 56, Berners Strect, Oxford 
Street, London, 


Show this to some Woman. 


* {will send a valuable, instructive, and highly inter- 
esting book which every woman would be glad to have. 
Contains important and confidential advice, and tell» 
how to oop hilt and ate di me gaye 80 omaetge 
ing to all. Sent securely sealed, for one stam), 

or Tesoor R. N. LM SALLE, 


cover ddreas, 
Garburton House, Carburton Street, London, W. 
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FACETIZ. 


Summer brings leaves of absence, but autumn 
brings absence of leaves, 

Sue: ‘What effect does the full moon have 
upon the tide?” He: “None; but it bas 
considerable upon the un-tied,” 

Sue: “Mamma writes that she cannot come.” 
He (eotto voce): “‘Another war ecare blown 
over !”” 

TUPMAN (bending Snodgrass a weed): ‘‘ There 
old man, you'll find that scmething like a 
cigar.” Snodgrass (puffing): ‘ Hum ! most re- 
markable resemb!ance! What is it!” 

‘*You emoke a great number of cigars, don’t 
you?” “Ver, I smoke a lot of them.” 
‘*How mavy boxes do you smoke a month?” 
‘'Exouse me; [I don’s smoke the boxes,” 

Fond Mamma: “What are you drawing on 
your slate, Pet}” Little Nell: ‘I was tryin’ 
to draw my dolly; but I dess 1’) tall it a 
tlothes-pin.” 

Jupes: **Your innocence is proved. You 
are acquitted,” Prisoner (to the jury): ‘ Very 
sorry, gentlemep, to have givem you all this 
trouble for nothing.” 

‘On what grounds do you leave me without 
due notice!” asked the boarding-msistress of a 
departing lodger. ‘‘Coffee ground?,” he re- 
plied. 

“Sim,” said an irate little man of about four 
fees eleven inches to a six-foot man, *‘I would 
have you know, sir, that I have been well 
brought up.” Possibly,” was the answer, 
“Sut you have not been brought up far,” 

“Do you call that fresh pork?” said the 
chronicaliy grumpy man, ‘“ Why, it’s an in- 
sult to every hog in the land.” ‘I beg your 
pardon,” eaid the waiter, politely; ‘I didn’t 
mean to insult you,” 

Puysician at Reckivine Hosritat (to ambu- 
lance driver): ‘‘Where are you going now?” 
Driver (who has just brought in injured 
citizen): ‘‘1’m going back to pick up the three 
people I ran over while coming here with the 
patient.” 

Ix Dustiyn.—O'Hara: ‘‘I hear old Clancy 
forgave his son acd came to live with him in 
Dublin, Decided that blood was thicker than 
water, eh t’’ Burke: ‘‘ That was bis first idea ; 
but when he saw the water of the Liffey he changed 
his mind and went back.” 

*Tuxse are the emallest sandwiches I ever 
saw for the money !”’ said the traveller. ‘‘ Yes,” 
ssid the railway restaurant waitress, ‘' There 
was so much complaint of the quality of them 
that I thought I would make them smaller, so 
there would not be so much to grumble about.” 

Her eyes were red with weeping. ‘‘ How 
cau you be so crose, when you promised always to 
think more of me than you oe of yourself?” 
“Oh, that’s easy enough,” replied the unfeeling 
husband, ‘Since I married you, I don’t think 
very much of myself.” 

Mary: “Teacher, may I be excnsed from 
school this aicernoon? We are going to have 
company.” Teacher : ‘* I don’t believe that comes 
under any of the rules granting leave of absence.” 
Mary (after a moment's reflection): ‘' Please, 
teacher, I think it might be placed under ‘ do- 
mestic #filiction,’” 

Littng Girt: “Please give me a penny, 
ma'am. Mother is dead, and my father can’t go 
out at night any more by the doctor’s orders, 
and so can’t earn apy money.” Benevolent 
Passer-by : **Can’t go out at night? Why, what’s 
your father’s bueiness ?””? Little Girl: “He's a 
burglar, ma’am ; and before he was laid up with 
bronchitis we used to live beautifully !” 

A riTTLE fellow of five years fell and cut his 
upper lip so badly that a doctor had to be sum- 
toned to sew up the wound. In her distress 
the mother could ‘not refrain from saying: “ O 
doctor, I fear it will leave a disfiguring scar,” 
Tommy looked up into her tearful face an 
ssid; “Never mind, mamms, my moustache 


Tus WeLrars or THe Hair.—Surely a feeling 


of lost youth is realised by everyone when the 


first grey hair is discovered, or, woree still, 
when undeniable sigus of thinning appear in 
erstwhile luxuriant tresses; yet, In many of 
these cases, neither of those signs are typical 
of approaching age, and mavy women in the 
full prime and bloom of life are frequently suf- 
ferers from premature greyness and baldnepe, 
Tt is an easy matter to find a pleasing and re- 
freshing wagh or brilliantiue for the hair, but 
another matter to light upon a genuine remedy 
for restoring prematurely bleached locks and 
bald scalps to their original beauty. The truth 
is that scientific and particular treatment is 
needed for these disfigurements, and no general 
remedy can have any avail—in the same way 
that the treatment applied to ecarlet fever 
could not possibly mend a broken leg. In 8 
very interesting little treatise, published by the 
author, Dr, O, E, Horn, a gentleman who may 
be considered a hair- specialist of exceptional 
ability, there is much sound and practical ad- 
vice set forth, and the publicare warned against 
using unnamed specialities, Dr. Horn has made 
@ life-long study of the hair, he treats the 
matier from a medical point of view, the only 
one in which success can be attained, and con- 
tends that every case of baldness or greyness 
dermands te treatment. Dr. Horn lets it 
be known how really wrovg is the universal 
remedy theory, and patients putting themselves 
under bis care will find that whatever capillary 
disease they are suffering from will be tread in 
&@ manner liar to its needs, and with a 
skill and knowledge only known to the few. 
Dr. Horn may well be; considered the most 
eminent hair specialist of his day, Let it be 
understood that in no case does he make or sell 
hair preparations ; advice and prescriptions are 
the patient will receive ; and it is excellent to 
know that Dr, Horn treats thousands of cases 
by correspondence with absolute success, 








DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 


“KAPUTINE”’ cures instantly. 
Enclose stamped addressed envelope to “ K.,” 


Kaporing, Lt 4 HuppEnrsrixxp, for free eamplea, 
with name of nearest agent, 


TOBACCONISTS COMMENCING. 
Sea Tilus. Guide and Catalogne (250 pages), 5d, 
4 How to open a Cigar Stores, from £20 to £2,000," 





TORACCONISTS' OUTFITTING Oo., 186, Nuston 
Road, London. (Over 60 years’ reputation.) 
1,H. MYERS, 





TO LADIES. 


HEALTHY, WEALTHY & WISE. 


An interesting little COPYRIGHT TREATISE, which 
should be carefully read by eve lish Wife. Sent 
FREE on receipt of a gamed addressed envelope. 
—Apply M.D., 217, Graham Road, London, N.B. Please 














Dont (ough-use 


They at once check the Cough 
and remove the cause, 


TheUnrivalled 





zenge alone relieves. 
| | Bold everywhere, Tins 13d, each. 


Keatine’s lozenges 
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MAYPOLE : 
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= Home Dyeing. | 
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Blo D Underlinens, Ribbons, Children’s Frocks, Pinafores, 
Fon, oe Bilk Sc von, Handkerchiefs, ¢ : 
macassars, Toilet Mats, Shawls, etc., etc. 


entlemen’s Bhirts, Lace Curtains, Silk 


r Tablet (Black, 6d.). 


MAYPOLE SOAP °™ Soto: WVeRvwitere. 


THE MAYPOLE SOAP SYNDICATE, LIMITED, 98, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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SOCIETY. 


Parncess Lovis or Barrenseae will probably 
come to England on a visit to the Qaeen before 
going to Malta for the winter, 


On one day before Christmas there will be a 
lawn mest and hunt breakfast at Sandringham in 
connection with the West Norfolk Hunt. 

Prince AND Princess Casares of Denmark 
are inno hurry to quit their charming little 
Norfoik home for the palace flat in Copenhagen, 

Lrrs at Balmoral just now is of the quietest 
and most regular, The Queen is a great deal 
with Princess Henry of Battenberg, and takes, as 
usual, deepest interest in all that is going on in 
ter dominions, 

Tar King aad Queen of Greece live in simple 
atyle, cheerfully adapting their expenses to the 
émpeounious plight of the country, and their 
Majesties, it is said, often‘ take the tram” when 
chey want to run down to the port of Athena 

Tus long visit paid by Prince Francis Joseph 
of Battenberg to the Queen at Balmoral, and the 
well-known likiog of Her Majesty for “ les braves 
Battenberg,” have, not unnaturally, led to the 
circulation of wore or less definite matrimonial 
rumours, 

PROFESSOR VON ANGELI wa: stayiog at Darm- 
stadt during the visit of the Cyar and Czaritea, 
having been commissioned by the Queen to paint 
portraits of the Euiperor and Eatpress of Russia, 
Thoze pictures will be added to Her Majesty's 
large collection of family and other portraits, 
most of which are hupg in the: private apart- 
ments at Windsor Castle. 

Tue Emperor Francis Joseph, than whom no 
Sovereiga on the Continent. of Europe enjoys 
greater popularity, has intimated his intention 
of paying his devoirs to our Sovereign at Windsor 
Cxstle in the month of June, Repeatedly Her 
Majesty has urged the Emperor to accept her 
long-standing invitation, but he, who is the 
hardest worked cf Monarchs, has been forced, by 
the many duti+s iacumbent upon him, to postpone 
his visit to Eogland so often that further post- 
ponement is, to use his Majesty's own words, now 
out of the question, 

Tre little Grand Dachess O'ga did nob lack 
playfellows during her recent tour, for there was 
a baby cousin for her to make acquaintance with 
and be compared with wherever she stopped, 
except, of course, in Paris, At Copenhagen 
there was ths bright and pretty litvie Princess 
Marguerite, a small lady about the same age as 
the Grand Dachess Olga, and a great pst of her 
Royal grandparents, the King and Q seen of Den- 
mark. At Balmoral, of course, she found the 
nurdery quite full of cousins of all ages, and then 
at Darmetadt, her mother's old home, there was 
anoiher tiny maiden, the Grand Duchess L‘iza- 
beth, with whom to crow and share rattles and 
furry toys, for neither of these wee person 
has as yet reached the conversational stage, the 
Grand Dachess Olgo nob being a year old till 
next mouth, whilst the Grand Dachees Elizabeth 
has not lovg attained the mature age of one. 
The little Grand Dachess’s cot, by the way, is a 
thing of beauty—a dream ia mother-o'pearl and 
precious stones, surmounted by a jewelled crown, 
borne over the sleepiog child hy the hands of 
flying angels, This poetically designed cradle 
wasa present to the infant Grand Duchess from 
her Majesty the Dowager Emprenas of Kassia. 

Tue little Princess Elizabeth of Hesse madeé 
great friends with her still younger cousin, the 
Grand Duchess Olga of Russia, and to see the 
two babies playing together was an unfailing 
source of delight to the two young mothers, 
Both the children are very pretty end forward 
for their age. The Grand Duchess of Heese is 
now devoted to bicycling, and during the summer 
spent @ greab deal cf her time cycling around 
Darnastadt, 

By the birth of a son and heir to Lord Stam- 
ford, the title of Lord Grey of .Groby comes into 
existence after sixty yeara’ Interrugoum.’ Lord 
Grey of Groby, eldest son of the sixth ear), was 
created a peer in 1852, but died thres years after. 





STATISTICS, 


A MILLION acres of forest are cut down every 
year to supply European railway companies 
with sleepers on which the lines are laid. 

Gop can be beaten 1,200 times thinner than 
common writing paper. One ounce of that 
— of gold leaf will cover 1,460 equare 
eet, 


It ia said by philologiste that there are thir- 
teen original languagee—the Greek, Latin, 
German, Slavonic, Welsh, Biseayan, Irish, Alba- 
nian, Tartarian, Illyrian, Jasygian, Chaucin, 
and Fionic, 

Lonpon omnibuses carried 79,000,000 - 
sengers in the last six months, more 
twice the population of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The receipts were £400,491, and the 
profits £80,000; 1,003 omnibuses travelled 
11,688,000 miles. 





GEMS, 


Tere is no despair so absolute as that which 
comes with the first moments of our first great 
sorrow, when we have not yet known what it is 
to have stiffered and be healed, to baye despaired 
and to have recovered hope. 

Just as the community requires for its perma- 
nent advancement both the conservative and ‘the 
radical, both progress and resistance, so each in- 
dividual needs to combiae the elements both 
within himself for his bast development and most 
effective life. 

Wx are ruined, not by what we really want, 
bat by what we think wo do; therefore, never 
goabroad in search of your wants. If they be 
real wants, they will come home in search of you; 
for he who buys what he does not want will soon 
want what he canuot buy. 

ALL is not attractive that is good, Tron does 
not kle like the diamond, yet it is useful. 
Gold not the fragrance of a flower, yet it is 
valuable. So different persons have different 
graces of excellence ; and to be just we must 
have an eye to all, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Baked Swart Potators.—Peel the potatoes, 
put them ina drippiog-pan with the tenderloins, 
bake until tender, and serve with the tenderloins 
and stuffed apples. 

Sucar GincERBREAD.—One cup of butter, two 
cups of sugar, one cup of sour cream: or milk, 
three eggs. One teaspoonful of soda dissolved in 
hot water, two teaspoonful; of ginger, one of cin- 
namon, and five cups of flour, or enough to roll 
out soft. Put in shapes, brush over with white 
of egg while hot, and bake. 

Faiep Tomators — Put three ounces of butter 
in a frying pan ; elice six large, smooch tomatoes 
into three slices each and dip io flour, then 
sprinkle with pepper. Put the slices into the pan 
when the butter is hot, and fry until tender and 
brown, Put on a hot dish, -Mix one teaspoonful 
of flour with two tablespconfuls of butter, 
brown in the pan and add one pint of milk or 
cream, Stir until it boils, season, and pour over 
the tomatoes. 

To Preserve Pears —Pare the fruit, halve it, 
and take out the cores ; to every four pounds of 

take three pounds of sugar, the rivd aud 
Fates of a lemon ; put the eugar, lemon rind and 
jatce, and two of water into a preserving 
pan, let it boil at least five minutes, res in the 
pears and boil gently, very gently, till they are 
soft, itmay take half an hour or looger; there 
may be a few drops of cochinea! or carmine added 
to make them red, if it. is preferred, then put 
into jars, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


In Hamburg a dog is taxed according to his 
sig?; @ little tax for a little dog, aod a big tax for 
a big dog. 

Many of the so-called “vegetable fvory” 
buttons used on dresses, cloaks, &c , are made of 
potatoes treated with eulphuric acid. 


Bats are most curiously cometructed,. the 
heart’s action being aided by the rhythmic con- 
tractions of the veins of the wings. 


Iw the jungles of Sumatra the largest spiders 
are found. Some of the larger specimens mensure 
8in, across the back and have 17in, of leg 
spread. 


Assestos towels are among the curiosities of 


the day. When soiled it ia only necessary to 
throw them iuto a red-hot fire, and after a few 
minutes draw them out fresh and clean. 

TaEre sre about 100 cooking schools in 
Germany and Austria, No proprietor of a first- 


class hotel in those countries will engage a chef 


unless be has a diploma from one of the schools. 


NEARLY evel eat at o Laie ow wedding 
rings a sion the bride, The gifte are 


mostly of a useful character, such as clothing 
and provisions. Kegs of butter are the presents 
which find most favour. 

Tue vital spark in tortoiies ia very strong. 
There is a recent record of a tortoise which lived 
six months after ite brains had been removed. 
Another which had suffered decapitation showed 
life in the severed head three days afterwards, 

Contrary to general belief, the Sahara is not 
a barren and worthless waste. Some time sgo 
there were nine million sheep in the Algerian 
Sabara alone, bésides 2,000,000 goats and 260,000 
camels, Oa the oases there are 1,500,000 date 
palms. : 

ARGENTINA means to get abead of the 
European Powers in taking poseession of the 
South Shetland Jelands, on the edge of the 
Antarctic contigent. Au expedition will be sent 
out for the purpose in December. The islands 
may poesibly be of some use as a sealing and 
whaling station. ; ak, 

Gnounp glass may be imitated by daubing the 

over with a lump of glazier’s putty, care- 
fuliy and uniformly, until the surface is equally 
covered, This is an excellent imitation of ground 
glass, and is not disturbed by raic or damp ait. 
It is very useful for kitchen windows, glass doore, 
&o, 

A cnaraic idea of the immense size of Siberia 
may be gleaned from the following comparison : 
All of the States, kingdoms, principalities, 
empires, &c., of Europe (except Russian), and all 
of the United States, including Alaska, could be 
placed side by eide‘in Siberia, and yet but litde 
more than cover that immente couvtry. 

A conrous custom obtains in some portions of 
Spain in regard to betrothals. A young man 
who looks with favour upon » handsome sexorits, 
and wishes to gain her hand, callson the parents 
for three successive days at the same hour of the 
day. At the Jast call he leaves his walking-stick, 
and if he is to win the desired bride the cane is 
handed to him when he calls again, But if he 
is nob regarded wich favour, the cane is thrown 
into the atreet, and in this way the young mau is 
made to understand that further calls will be 
useles?, 

Tax cast plate-glass of which mirrors, sbop- 
windows, &«, are made is prepared from the 
whitest sand, broken plate-glase, soda, a small 
proportion of lime, and a much smaller amount 
of manganese aud cobalt oxides, Tve glass, when 
perfectly melted, is poured upon an iron table of 
the size required, and the thickness is regulated 
by a strip of iron placed down each of four 
sides of the table. Immediately after it is poured 
out the molten substaoce ia flattened down by ou 
iron rolier, which lowers the glass to. the thick- 
hees of the strips at the sides, It is thes 
annealed, or tempered, for several days, after 
which it is ground perfectly level and polished to 
# transparent brilliancy. es 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


A. B. -0.—A week’s notice must be given. 

Teraor,—Not if the accident was uvavoidable, 

W. W.—If he is old enough the boy may be punished, 

(z4RtwA.—Most people spell it Caar ; it isa corruption 
of Ceasar. ee j 

One ur Taovsut.—The landlord can recover all the 
ren due, ue ‘ 3 

CusperrLta.—A cinderella dance is one that closes at 
midnight, 


Cortey.—By post office order or draft on some Lon- 
don bank. t ie 

Tarry.—The responsibility of making payment rests 
on yourself, $ 

M. Y.—Consult a physivian who can give you his per- 
sonal attention, oe ait 

Youxestsn.—Mrs, (here add the lady's name) ¢ar- 
riage; nothing more. . ) 

UneeLisven.—It is eaid to make the hair grow as well 
as to remove dandruff, 

Yankee. We are Dot aware that there ix any premium 
on the ooin referted to. * 

MipsnipMrt®.--No opening in navy for zouths over 
soventeen years ofage, * aa wer 

Ax OLD Reaper —Nottce to quit can be given af any 
reazonable time of the day. 

‘Liza.—A child of thirteen leave echool if he has 
passed the fourth standard, read 

Dick Wrrrtixeton.—The “freedom” of a city has 
now only.an honorary algnificanca. 

Cursit¥s.-- All boiled. meats should be cooked slowly, 
and never be allowed to bell rapidly, 

Rover.—We should not think of adviking anyone to 
go out to America until next apring. 

BaLpPats,— porafin well rubbed in to the scalp 
every night ; we know of nothing better. 

8. 3.—To attain real profictency should unde 
a OOUrES Foci ah tf some Orpant. a ay 

ExexuimMexter.—You can duy it for next to nothing 
—far cheaper than you could make the stuff, Y 

DissPPOINTMEDT ~-Ib would be an ineaperable dis- 
qualification to your admission into the Army. 

Trovsten Kava.—The individual hsira must be 
piucked out either with your fingers or tweezers, 

Ixpra.—The standard coin of India (including Ceylon) 
{s the rupee, whose nominal value is two shillings. 

ManriThe well can be. closed if the. sanitary 
authority ascertain that the water is unfit for drinking. 

Joxonamus.— Per capita means “by the number of 
individuals” 5 per stirpes “ by the pumber of families." 

Y. T. A—Yellow soap and whittog mixed to a 
= with a little water will stop @ leak as quickly as 
solder, 

Jesvm.—By cvttlog ontons, turnips,.and earrots 
across the fibre, i¢ makes them more tender when 
cooked. 

Farmer —As a business, froit pays probably. better 
than ordinary farming; onee the trees and plants are 
well established, 4 . ee ; 

Oxe in Love,—Yon mhat‘adopt some ether plan of | 
acquatnting ba ger tleman of the kindly feelings you 


entertain towar 


B. P.—Rallway officials can tusist b any 
senger at orce alighting trom a caritoge if be pv 
ticket or money to pay for one. 


ont hom tp aro ioxpetnsa aed that hyp bay put 
re. rg . causing it to flow more 
slowly tomardethe burning aritcte, 

Haab-ve.—The only plan to adopt when no stamp is 
available is to the ke tter without a stamp, when it 
Will be twopence on delivery. 

Poxcu,—There is really no means by which you can 
stop the growth of hatr except you resort to the expe- 
dient of pulling out the hatre oue by one. 

Pe Fs = 

In Sone Dista¥es,~Lovera should, lke other mortal 
be discreet tu their language and demeanour and aqcid 
giving cause for jealousy, anger, or re 

Toaska —¥: bt obliged to take out a license to 
hawk fish, Frait, pot agg at Needs everything 
constituting an ingredient in the food of man. 


Bi er a Feiows to the 4 begat J it 
2 ary for r Le) peceng Wurope to wear a 

ring on his finger, as an indication of his profession, 
B. U. D.—We know of nothing that would not be 


likely to spoil the cover and make it more unsightly. 
Wipe welly and, herp them from damp to prevent its 


Nenvovs.—If thing like @ programme has been 
Atranged {¢ wea’ 4b nase ER, stay ifout ; ff not, 
zaceis must use their discretion, bus they should not 


Trovsizy Reapen.— It is quite impossible to advise 

insuch a case. Wedo not even know your eex, your 

nor how you are employed, and specially we kiow 
sting about your habits. ‘ 

' Strranen—We regret to say-we are not ahle to give 

moxpoxted ccted 0 being Hale to roodity Sts. agente ‘hiss “a 
as being y ts agontein 

but there ts uo cure for the malady. ¥ 4 a 

Dick.— Far better that you should take a trade, such 
ae engineering or joinery, cr even stonecutting, and 
pr Rye talent in connection with the trade eo as 
to-attain a high position in it. 

JuritER.— The operations are conducted for the prr- 
pose of extracting a valuable miners] from clay ; there 
is nething of either a dangerous or explosive character 
about theni ; skilled labour is not necessary. 


W. 8. §.—The notice must be given at such time as 
would a yw —— reply ne — r notice to 
leave, an © date very, not the date cf signature, 
must be looked to. ° : 

B. H,—To get riiof blackheads wash the face night 
and morning in a tolerably strong solution of borax and 
tepid water ; let it dry on the face, and then wash cff 
with clear water, and in using a towel choose a toler 
ably coarse one. 

Over tue Sea.—Thore ie abundance of labour on the 
spot, plenty more in Avstralia, next door, reedy to 
pour in on first invitation, and if you do go out, you 
will have to buckle to; wages are coming down, while 
cost of living seems guing up. 

Wacra,—Certainly, it fasves from the Royal Mint, 
Deare the image anid superecription of the bead of the 
Government, aud is a iegal tender up to the value of 
oné shilling (as pennies and halfpennies: are), and that 
ia what a coin. 


MAUREEN, 
Ox, you plant the pain in my heart with your wistful 


eyes, 
Girl of my choice, Maureen ! 
Wil you drive me mad for the kisses your shy aweet 
mouth denfea, 
Maureen ! 


Like a walking ghost ' am, and no words to woo, 
White rose of the West, Maureen | 
For it’s pile you are, and the fear that’s cn you is over 
maw, to, : 
Maureen ! 


Sure it’s our complaint that’s on ue, asthore, this day, 
Bride of my dreams, Maureen | 
The smart of the bee that stung us, his honey must 
cure, they say, 
: Maureen! 


rn <a light. to your éyes, and the rose to your 


ul 
' Mavourneen, my own Maureen ! 
When I feel the warmth of your breast, and your nest 
is my arma’ embrace, 
Maureen |! 


Oh, where was the King o’ the World that day—only 
™ 


My bomen A love, Maureen !. + 
And you the Queen with me there, and your throne in 
_my heart, machree, 
Maureen! 


? 


M. P.—The pure juice of the grape or of any fruit is 
not in the least degree intoxicating ; fermentation must 
take place ‘before spirit is evolved ; you can even get 
the juice manufactured into wine which has no intoxi- 
eating principle in it if you desire. 


Mratau.—Castor oihand brandy will help to ker p the 
hair from falling out, if anything will. The pevprrtions 
are three-fourths oil and. one-fourth brandy. Rad the 
mixtare well into the roots of the halr about twice a 
week, after having brushed the hair thoroughly with a 
stiff hair brush, 


Heatuxn.—It'will keep for months fn bloom stand- 
anywhere out of the direct in {inence of fire or pas 
light without treatment of any kind, but a very cencle 
spreving af water upon. it out of @ fine “rose” ance or 
pA certainly lengthen its vitality and preserve 


A Fatkxy.—Generally speaking; there are faults on 
both sides, and the better is\to let the dissgree- 
ment wear itself out, or until such time the wish to 
ae9 each other again ao strong as to render 

ae impossible. You should not magnify 
inte things of im portance. 

Jim,—The simplest method is to scour them with a 
strong solution «f wasbing soda in hut water, but they 
‘are wed with hot water and soap; we should advise 
your having them psinted, as galvanised iron so 
strongly attracta and attaches or Bodh rw that au 
unsightly deposit not sasily moved place. 

Bastrvn Lovsr.—Do tot walt for chance, oppor- 
tunities of addreesing the lady, but coutrive some 
means of creating them ; make youralf as 


& as 

ible when this is accomplished, and after a few 

terviews, when your diffidence is weparted, unfold to 
true state of your heart. 

they hove effected a conquest, 


omen are never 





stay too long. 
A. B, L.—Writd tothe efficer ab and Navy Olu 
Fall mali, > he is certain to fe cary f “ 
or theré, if mot a'mem ber, and the Jetter would be 


sent cn to him? «1 4 


Bucietihy Cosy reas be dethine tales wnoeen 





Aprimwne.-- I; takes time and patience; first get a)} 
the woollens into tubs, and pour over them reposted 
foncdhes of boiling water, then wash with carboltc soap, 
and when dry go over the things with irems hot 
enovgh tobi af allowed to rest for an Instent ; be 
particular atont “runting vp and down seams and 
round '' gathers” with the iron ; let cotton clothes be 


Makin,—The Tulleries fs or was a palace built on the 
eite of an old botel of that name, so called becaure 
there were tile works there. The place waa then out- 
side of the city Umits Francis the Firat bought the 
property as a present to bis mother, the Duchess of 
sngou'éme, It was afterward chosen by Ontherine é6o 
Medtoi as the site of a new palace. The building was 
begun in 1564. It waa burned by the Commune in 187), 
only a portion of two wings remaining. Gardens now 
occupy the greater porticn of the former elite, 


Micort.—Tako either lamb’s or sheep's pluck ; take 
the heart and liver and wash them thoroughly and dry ; 
then cut them up fn slices; flour the slices snd put a 
layer, of them in a ple-dieh; over that a layer of fat 
bacon (ase quarter pourd altogether); then partoil a 
good-s\ zl onton and chop it; put a sprinkling of this 
over and @ sprinkling of sage, some pepper and salt ; 
repeat all this; over this put a layer of niccly-pared 
potatoes and a fow little bits of dripping ; pour in one 
teaseup of water and cover with a greased paper and put 
in the oven for about an hour ; you will rvikeh this, 

F. G.--The ancient Leucas of Greece derived its 
name from the limestone cliffa. It became the head- 
quarters of the Acarnantan lesgoe, and was taken and 

undered by the Romans. On the promontory of 

eas was. a temple to Apollo, and at the aunual 
festival of the it was custumary to cast a crimine} 
from the rock into the sea. Birds of all kinds were tied 
to him to break his fall, and 1{ he survived boats were 
Yeady to save him ; but in that case he was banish d 
forever. This exptatory rite gave rise to the story to 
which you refér, that lovers leaped from this cliff to 
escape the pangs of love. 

Caxni®.—Disezolve a teaspoonful of powdered alum in 
@ quart of warm water. Wuen ocld, stirin flourenorgh 
to give it the consiatency of thick cream, being careful 
to beat up all the lurnps. Add balf a dezen cloves, and 
stir in one third of a tearpconful of powdered resin, 
Now pour into the whole a teacupful of boiling water, 
stirriug well all the time. Let it remain on the stove a 
few minutes and it will be of the consistency of mush. 
Pour it ato an earthen or china vessel; let it cool > 
cover it and putin a cool piace. When needed for use 
sofien a portion with warm water. Lt will heep a year 
and is beiter than gum, as tt does not ‘‘ gloss” the 
paper, and’ cau be written upon, 


Dox.—Two and a half pounds of flour, ono ounce 
of German yeast, one teaspoonful salt, two breakfast 
cupfuls water, one tesspoonfnl sugar; put the tour 
into s basin and mix the salt with it, and the yeast 
fute a bowl and mix the sugar with 't ; make the water 
Iukewarm or tepid, and with tt gradually dissolve the 
ane then pour it in among the flour (a little more may 

added if necessary), ard knead tt up info a smooth 
dough; sprinkle a handful of flour over the dough, 
cover with a plate and cloth, snd set the basin in a 
warm place to rise for one hour; turn out the dough and 
knead it for ten minutes; form it into loarce; ret the 
loaves sgain to rive a quarter of an hour, then put them 
in the oven till ready, which depends on their b’ 39 


Arvertr.—Cut steak thin and dipin a mixture of 4 
tableepoonfol of flour, balf-teaspoonfel of pe; per, and 
teaspoonful of salt, roll up the pieces end put a layer in 
bottom of ple dish ; skin two she: p's kidurys, or half 
an ox kiduey, and cut fn thin slices, leaving out the fat 


inthe middle; dip in some ecasoning tn the steak, put 


layer of kidney on the steak, then another layer of 
steak and kidney. till dish is fall ; pile high in middle, 
put in water for gravy, then make the crust; beat up 
an egg on a plate, bave half-a dof flour, quarter 
pound of butter, and half a Spoonful of bak ing- 
powder on a board ; mix yowder and flour, chop butter 
in small pleces also into now pour gill of water 
into centre of hesp, and half of egg; Wix up into.e 
stiff piste, roll cut levogthwise to a quarter cf an inch 
thick ; double over in three, turn rount, roll length- 
wise agatn, donble az before, and repeat whole process 
once mora, mekiag the paste rather larger than the 
dish, wet the edge of the dish, put a narrow band of 
paste upon it, wet the band, lay on the covering paste, 
trimming to correct size, notch the edges and brurh 
over with half.egg remaining ; make a large hole tn top, 
into which pnt the ends some Jeaf-shapd bite of 
paste for ornament ; pat in oven ; when crust begins to 
a cover with a greased paper; bake for har and 
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“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


FOR ALL 


BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


SUCH AS 

Sick Headache, Constipation, 

Weak Stomach, Impaired 

Digestion, Disordered Liver, 
and Female Ailments. 
Sold everywhere, in Boxes, 9}., 1s. 14d., and 2s, 9d, each, with Full directions, 

The is. 13d. Box contains Fifty-six Pills. 

THE SALE !1S NOW SiX MILLION BOXES PER ANNUM. 


«No flaw in its hia 8 to be ABSOLUTELY PUR » @ 
MEDICAL ANNUAL, 


“FE RY'S | 


Pure Concentrated 


COCOA. 


Awarded Highest 
Honours. 


Over 200 Gold Medals and Le erase to are Firm. 











sffeete 
* Gayeumber ber 


AT ALL SEASONS. 


It Removes and prevents all 
REDNESS, TAN, ROUGHNESS, IRRITATION, CHAPS, 
ETC., AND 

+ A GLEAR AND HEALTHY COMPLEXION IS ENSURED BY ITS USE. 
BEWARE OF iINJURIOUS IMITATIONS! 

Be sure to ask for “BEETHAM’S,” the ONLY GENUINE. 
In Bottles 1s. & 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 

M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 


“ATLAS” 











MACHINE 


Equal in size and quality to 
any Machine. Works by Hand 
or Treadle. 4 years guarantee. 
To ensure satisfaction we will 


send Machine on rec eipt of §/= 
.O. on one month’s trial. 

Balance can be paid 5/= MONTHLY. 
Call or Write for Designs and Samples of Work. 
THE ATLAS SEWING MACHINE CO., 
184, Hicu Street, Campogn Town, Lonpon ; 
63, Seven Sisturs Ro.; 14, Hic Ro., Kiceurn. 
(Please quote this Paper). 











THEY WiLL NOT 
ENTANGLE OR BREAK 
THE HAIR. 

Are effective and require 
no skill to use. 

12 Curlers in Box, Free 
by Post for 8 Stamps. 
Of al) Hairdressers and Fancy 
Dealers, Wholesale. 

R. a & SONS, 


Berners 8St., W., and 
City Rd. rte. c., Lendon. 
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horwicks 
Baking 
Powder 


600,000 PACKAGES SOLD WEEKLY. 


PEPPER § TONIC 


Promotes Appe 
CURES DYSPEPSIA, svatunin taeda 1S COMPLAINTS 
» SHILLING BOTTLE 


SHILLING 
BOTTLES. 
A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 
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Coucns, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


»R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE is a “liquid medicine 
which assuages PAIN OF EVERY KIND, affords a calm, refreshing sleep, 
WITHOUT HEADAC HE, and invigorates the nervous system when exhausted. 


D*. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE.— Vice-Chancellor Sir 
W. PAGE WOOD stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the INVENT‘ R of CHLORODYNE, that the whole stor) vy of ‘the 
efendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, and he regretted to say it lad been 
eworn to —See The Ti ey July 13th, 1864. 
D*. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE is the TRUE 


PALLIATIVE in NEURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, | 
UU MATISM. 





} 
| 
| 
| 


J. COLLIS BROW N H’S 


CHLORODYNE 


iS THE GREAT SPECIFIC FOR 
| DIARRHEA, DYSENTERY, (CHOLERA. 
GENERAL BOARD O* HEALTH, London, REPORT that it ACTS as a 
CHARM, one dose generally sufficient. 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta, states :—“ TWO DOBES COMPLETELY 
CURED ME OF DIARRHEA, 


DF 4 J. COLLis BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE rapidly outs short 


Eriunrey, SPASMS, COLIC, 
PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 


TANT GAUTION,—Tho IMMENSE SALE of 
y™ PORTAN’ has riven rise to mavy UNSCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS. _ Be 

careful to observe TRADE MARK. of ail Chemista. 1/1}, 2, & Aad Sole 
Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 83. Great Russell Street, London, W.0. ; 
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